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. . WHAT SHOULD THEY KNOW OF ENGLAND WHO ONLY ENGLAND 
KNOW? ... 
NEVER WAS ISLE SO LITTLE, NEVER WAS SEA SO LONE, 
BUT OVER THE SAND AND PALM-TREES AN ENGLISH FLAG WAS FLOWN. 
The English Flag.—Rudyard Kipling. 


THE. most important Empire event that has taken place for 
some time is the visit of the King and Queen and the Princesses 
to South Africa. Various members of the 
Royal family have visited the Cape from time 
to time, but no reigning monarch has ever 
landed on its shores. Table Bay, where H.M.S. Vanguard 
will arrive on February 17, is one of the finest natural harbours 
in the world, and the view looking up from the sea to the hills 
is a noble one. Drake, who sailed past during his great 
voyage round the world, spoke of it as “‘ the fairest Cape I did 
ever see.” It is as lovely now as it was then, for the slopes of 
Table Mountain and the couchant Lion which guards the 
town and harbour, have been preserved from building, so 
that the grand outlines are preserved. The climate is lovely 
and the flowers are an enchantment. Coming, as the Vanguard 
will do, into the harbour after ten days of sea travel, looking 
up at Table Mountain, or down into the penguin-haunted 
waters through which they are slowly passing, the Royal 
Visitors will feel the interest and the emotion inseparable 
from such sights when we first see them. They will have a 
warm welcome from the South African British, the Afrikaners 
will be polite. The Natives will look on, wondering how the 
Royal visit will affect them and whether it will mitigate their 
harsh lot. What the King says in his public utterances in 
South Africa will fix many points. But it should not be 
forgotten that his most important speech, that made from 
the Throne at the opening of the South African Parliament 
in Cape Town, will be prepared for him by his South African 
Ministers, that is by General Smuts, who will use this great 
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occasion to drive home the policy towards which his whole 
life has been directed, the separation of South Africa from the 
rest of the Empire. The King and Queen will be welcomed 
by him as the King and Queen of South Africa, it will be left 
to His Majesty’s own initiative to refer to the rest of the 
Empire and to the debt South Africa owes to that Empire. 
This month we print three articles which deal with the 
political condition of South Africa to-day, for it is as well that 
as many people as possible should understand both the 
conditions there and the policies which have produced those 
conditions. 


MONSIEUR Btu, the head of the caretaking Government 
elected during the recent interim period in France, desired 
: to do something to call attention to French 
ae .. anxiety about British policy. He came here 
to Excland on January 13 for three days to call the 
attention of our Ministers to the grave dis- 
crepancies in Anglo-French policy and to see whether he could 
not do something to remedy this. The French are very much 
disturbed at our attitude to the Germans. They do not 
understand our tenderness towards them nor why we should 
refer to give help to German industry sooner than to French 
industry. They do not understand the excited fuss made by 
our Socialists and Liberals over any wandering German 
Socialist, nor do they grasp our lackadaisical tolerance of the 
Chichester-Gollancz pro-Germans. We must try to under- 
stand their point of view. Forty years ago M. Clemenceau, 
then French Premier, came to England to point out the need 
for us to have defences owing to the coming German danger. 
He was not listened to. During 1914-18 we were fighting for 
our lives. After 1918 Monsieur Clemenceau was unavailing 
in his efforts to stop Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill and 
many others from putting the Germans on their feet. Once 
on their feet, they attacked again, and this time they knocked 
France out and greatly battered the English. To their 
bewilderment the French people see us making the same 
mistakes in 1947 that we made in 1920. They know, if we 
do not, that a third attempt would be successful ; they know, 
if we do not, that it would be perfectly possible to create a 
Middle European alliance, under German direction, which 
would thrust once more—and this time finally. Monsieur 
Blum came to remind British Ministers of recent British 
history. We hope that he was successful in convincing them 
that the world is a dangerous place and Germany a dangerous 
neighbour. 


ag) 
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THE day after M. Blum left an announcement was made from 
10 Downing Street to the effect that the Anglo-French talks 
paadas Bocas were, this time, to have some effective result. 

own rene” Unfortunately the newspapers and the B.B.C. 
ee rather took the cream off the news by announc- 
ing that an alliance between England and France was about 
to be made. The actual words of the official announcement 
were full of checks and counter-balances, even the most 
hopeful paragraph showed that UNO would be dragged into 
the affair. This mischievous body will be about as helpful 
to an Anglo-French alliance as a tin can on a dog’s tail. We 
give the text of the operative paragraph :— 


“It was recognised that the two countries, having 
been twice attacked by Germany in a period of twenty- 
five years, have an equal interest in protecting themselves 
against a fresh German menace. It was therefore agreed 
that in these circumstances a Treaty of Alliance should 
be concluded between them at the earliest possible 
moment within the framework of Article 52 of the 
Charter of the United Nations and with the object of 
preventing any further aggression by Germany and of 
preserving peace and security. It was agreed that 
negotiations to this end should be opened as soon as 

ssible. 

“The two Governments were furthermore convinced 
-that the conclusion of such a treaty would facilitate the 
settlement in a spirit of mutual understanding of all 
questions arising between the two countries. 

“‘In view of the close links which exist between the 
two countries in the commercial and industrial fields, it 
was agreed that directions should be given to the French 
and British representatives on the Anglo-French Eco- 
nomic Committee to press on urgently with their task of 
examining their respective reconstruction and modernisa- 
tion plans with a view to preventing conflicts between 
them. It was noted with satisfaction that the Committee 
would meet in Paris in a few days’ time, and that this 
would afford an opportunity of discussing the full implica- 
tions of the Monnet plan. It was arranged that there 
should be a further meeting as soon as the British 
Economic White Paper had been debated in Parliament.” 


The obstacles to our having an economic understanding 
with France were greatly increased by our Breton Wood 
agreement. 
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FRANCE is steadily and confidently moving towards stability. 
On Thursday, January 16, the two French national gatherings, 
the Assembly and the Council of the Republic, 
The New French elected the first President of the Fourth 
President Republic. By this Action France is restored 
to a constitutional way of Government. The 
Third Republic fell when Marshal Pétain handed over to 
Hitler. Since then France has suffered one form of interegnum 
after another. Now the new Republic is restored. The first 
President elected for some years is M. Vincent Auriol, a 
Socialist of the old school. He is 64, well liked, a typical 
President. ° 
The Paris correspondent of the Manchester Guardian gave 
the following account of M. Auriol’s career : 


‘“‘In July, 1940, he was one of those who refused their 
confidence to Marshal.Pétain. He was arrested and then 
released by the Vichy Government. He went into hiding, 
grew a beard, and was one of those who, on a moonlit 
night, boarded an R.A.F. ’plane on a lonely French field 
in 1943 in order to travel by way of London to Algiers 
as a Socialist delegate to the first Consultative Assembly. 

“After the liberation, he played an important part 
in seeking to make possible co-operation between General 
de Gaulle and the Second Consultative Assembly. After 
the elections of 1945, he became Minister of State in the 
second De Gaulle Government, with duties not unlike 
those of Leader of the House. He did his utmost to find 
a solution to the crisis which occurred between his own 
party and the De Gaulle Government on New Year’s Eve 
—the crisis which brought about the resignation of the 
General three weeks later.” 


His first duty was to receive the resignation of the care- 
taker Government headed by M. Blum. 

The new President was elected by an absolute majority 
over the other candidates ; he had 452 votes. The candidate 
of the M.R.P. Party, M. Champetier de Ribes, had 242, 
M. Gasser 122. M. Michel Clemenceau received 60 votes, 
but his was a freak candidature, and only succeeded in 
weakening the parties of the right. At the end of the ceremony 
the Communists stood up to cheer; they sang the National 
Anthem, the Marseillaise, in which the Assembly joined ; 
they all sang very well, too. The session was recorded and 
could be heard on the Lausanne wavelength. Our own 
Socialist Government hoists a fancy flag over our coal mines 
and sings a fancy song in our Parliament; not so the French 
Socialists, they salute their own flag, the tricolor, and they 
sing their own song, the Marseillaise. 
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THE strike of Transport workers which imperilled food 
supplies in and around London, has drawn attention to the 
Strikes and inadequacy of modern arrangements for settling 
names disputes between employers and employed. 
Inold days the two sides met face to face; if 
there was a strike or a lock-out both sides suffered until one 
side gave in. There was often distress and hardship, but there 
was a decision. .Now arrangements for settling disputes are so 
complicated that all sorts of persons, themselves unaffected 
by the issue, can “ pass the buck ” for weeks or even months 
without there being any settlement. This is what has happened 
to the transport workers’ demands. They concern, of course, 
wages and the hours of work. The Central Wages Board, an 
august body, remote from strife, had not said what should be 
done, the men got tired of waiting and struck. It is not certain 
that they will be permanently pacified by the plan of having 
another consultative body. They are discontented—manual 
workers all over England are discontented. They want less 
work, more money, more amusements, more to drink and more 
to eat. They are no different from their fathers and their 
grandfathers, but they have been more cockered up and are 
more conceited ; besides this, it has been carefully explained 
to them that however little they do, neither they nor their 
families will, in any way, suffer. This is not true, but, unfor- 
tunately, they have believed it. Intelligence is rare in all 
classes and the propaganda pumped into the half-educated 
products of our schools is a smothering sort of long-worded 


nonsense which they find it difficult to resist. We need not 


despise them when we consider how the university professors 
and the Bishops fell for the rubbish put out by pro-Germans 
and Pacifists between the wars. 


WuaT is clear is that no manly or straightforward lead to 
the country will be given by the present Ministers. Anything 
more abject than Mr. Strachey’s attitude 

Ee ernment towards those who were trying to starve 
London, could not be imagined. Instead of 
saying that, as Minister of Food it was his job to feed people 
and he was going to do it, he crawled to the strikers saying 
that he was “ not taking sides.”” That is not how Govern- 
ments are maintained in power, nor how they acquire popu- 
larity. This whole business gave a blow to the Government 
from which they will not recover. They have not yet learned 
the most elementary rule in their job and that is that “ the 
King’s Government must be carried on.” The Transport 
workers challenged the whole order of society, striking at the 
oorest members of the community who have no reserves of 

ood. They did this in defiance of their own union, and they 
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hit as hard as they could at a Socialist Government which is 
preparing to rob the whole community for their sake. It is 

robably a shop steward business, and the men have 
bees told that Attlee, Cripps & Co. are a sort of Kerenskys. 
Well, voters wanted to give the Socialists a chance, now they 
have got it we wonder what the voters (those who do not want 
to see street fighting) think of it all ? 


THE end of this first great trial of strength between the 
Government and those who put it in power, came in an 

immediate victory for the strikers, the T.U.C. 
ag the having promised to take up their case and 
press it home. How solid the victory will 
prove remains to be seen. If, as would appear, the only 
permanent result for the men is that they have to do with yet 
another body of people who are not themselves affected by 
the dispute, we do not think that the peace will last long. 
Wage-earners, like everyone else in England, save our two 
million officials, are suffering from over-regulation, from too 
many “ safeguards’”’ which, as you watch them, turn into 
just so many obstacles. There is now to be a National Joint 
Industrial Council for the road haulage industry. ‘‘ Officers 
have been appointed”! Of course they have, plenty of them 
at good salaries. There will be twenty members of Council, 
ten for the employers and ten for the trades unions con- 
cerned. The men’s unions have agreed that they shall go 
back, and the usual condition has been made that there shall 
be ‘no victimisation.’”’ No, the victimisation was for the 
housewives and their families who had a precarious and 
dislocated week, and for the troops who were put in to do the 
work refused by the men. As the strike was unofficial the 
men did not draw strike pay. The public received the news 
of the cessation of the strike with relief, but with a shrug of 
the shoulders. They do not think that the sort of surrender 
which has taken place gives any indication that the Govern- 
ment can be trusted to guard the best interests of the country. 
Here is an unofficial strike which has succeeded. It is the 
largest one of many such. The position of the T.U.C. has been 
shown to be weak as against the orders of the more violent 
shop stewards. The augury is good neither for the country 
nor for the Government. Even The Times was shaken out of 
its usual attitude of benevolence to the Government by their 
management of the strike. 

“ A continuation of the strike would have been a most 
serious matter, but it may in the end prove even more 
serious if workers find that by unofficial action in contra- 
vention of binding agreements they can secure conditions 
not obtainable by other means.”’ 
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The Manchester Guardian, also a paper giving support to 
the Government, is very doubtful about the strike and its end. 
‘“‘ The terms on which the men have agreed to go back are not 


yet known. . . . Strike leaders appear . . . but they fade 
away. ... The Manchester Guardian is no happier than 
The Times. 


THE wheels of our Revolution continue to turn. By the 
amount of ill-digested plans Ministers have put into divers Bills 
: it would appear that they think they are not 
— ” soon likely to have another chance of turning 
the country upside down. Not content with 
their huge Transport Bill, they are placing before Parliament 
a number of other measures aimed at giving immense powers 
to large numbers of officials and to shake the confidence of 
the outside world in British good sense. One of these is a 
Land Bill, designed to still further interfere with the rights 
of property. Mr. Silkin is the Minister who proposes and 
sponsors this Bill, but it smells of the Fabians and of their 
Germanized system of thought. After all, the Master Planner 
was Hitler! Only he desired to destroy Europe in the interests 
of Germany ; the Silkin sort of planner does not go as far as 
this, he only aims at the destruction of England in the interests 
of the Socialist Party. A great deal of what is in the new Bill 
has been in other Bills, the old idea of Betterment is here 
again. This means that all increase in the value of land is to 
go to the State, all deterioration is to be borne by the land- 
owner. Mr. Silkin has used the Uthwatt Report in order to 
gain new powers for the planners; he has also approximated 
to the dismal Coalition White Paper. The new Bill proposes 
a Central Land Board and permanent interference of all 
kinds, and the creation of a cat’s cradle of confusion. But in 
one respect Mr. Silkin’s planners are held in check. His 
“planning 3uthorities’’ have no power to prevent other 
Government departments from seizing whole districts and 
doing what they like in them. And besides what the Depart- 
ments may do there is another body—that which directs the 
placing of industry, which is quite independent of Mr. Silkin 
and his circus. We are told that our official classes, counting 
all the various kinds, now amount to two millions. The new 
Bill designs to increase them. 


SOCIALISTS have a decided prejudice against the National 
flag as well as to many other truly national institutions. 

: They do not care for the greatness of their 
me which = country, for Britain’s splendid position in the 
world, nor do they love the Union flag that has 
been carried across the seven seas, taking its message of free- 
dom and security to mankind all over the world. Ministers 
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The following July Russia was attacked, overrun, torn to 
pieces. She became our Ally. Her stand at Stalingrad, our 
own victory at El Alamein prevented a decisive German 
victory. In 1943, by which time Japan was in the war and 
had, by her attack, brought the U.S.A. in against the Axis, 
Berlin again sounded Moscow. What would the Russians 
take to make a separate peace? Moscow appears to have 
indicated that the U.S.S.R. would retire from the war if 
Berlin would recognise (1) Russia’s annexation of the Baltic 


States, (2) Russian control of the Dardanelles, (3) Russia’s — 


expansion to Gwadar on the Arabian ocean, (4) German 
support for Russia’s control of Dairen in Manchuria. These 
negotiations broke down as the others had done. There was 
no separate peace. There are some holes in this second story 
of Russo-German negotiations, but the first story, that about 
the 1940 manceuvres, bears the hallmark of truth. The 
effort of 1940 failed and it accounts for Hitler’s attack on 
Russia. It was the supreme blunder of his career. 


THE exigencies of printing under present conditions make it 
necessary to write before the Polish elections, which were 
, held on January 19. Long beforehand, how- 
= eP _— ever, it was clear that the election campaign 
was neither free nor fair. Ten days before- 
hand M. Mikolajczyk, whose courage and perseverance have 
been magnificent, announced that 110 of his candidates were 
then being held by the police on various charges such as a 
Government like the Polish Communist régime in Warsaw 
has no difficulty in trumping up. M. Mikolajczyk and the 
Peasant Party of which he is the head, nevertheless wisely 
decided not to boycott the election. So gross have been the 
Warsaw Government’s repressive measures against indepen- 
dent and—in the Western sense—genuinely democratic can- 
didates, that on January 9 the United States made public 
the text of the third note of remonstrance and warning it 
has addressed to Warsaw in six months. In our next issue we 
shall write more fully on these developments. 


IF good intentions were enough, President Truman’s messages 
to Congress would promise well. The United States, he said, 
‘ will stand for the principles it regards as vital 
recsrang to a just and enduring peace and will not 
retreat again into isolationism. American 

policy will be based on these principles in framing a peace 
settlement with Germany, Austria and Japan. Nor, accord- 
ing to the President, does the United States propose to sink 
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into military weakness unless and until “a system of collec- 
tive security . . . becomes a reality.”” This promise is given 
backing by the 11,250,000,000 dollars which the President 
proposes that the United States should devote this year to 
national defence. But we have yet to see how far a Congress 
now dominated by Republicans will support a Democratic 
President even in these vital matters. at is quite clear is 
that Congress will not support the President in domestic 
policy. Labour legislation, price reduction, anti-trust laws, 
tariffs and international trade, conservative finance and a 
balanced budget—these are a few among the host of contro- 
versial subjects on which President Truman and Congress 
must be expected to be at loggerheads. What is at stake 
for the United States is stability of production and employ- 
ment at the present high level. And since the impetuous 
folly of the Socialist Government over Bretton Woods and 
the American loan has linked the economies of Britain to 
that of. the U.S.A., our own stake in American developments 
is a Major one. 


THE replacement of Mr. Byrnes by General Marshall as United 
States Secretary of State is an event of which the full sig- 

nificance may not be clear until after the 
General Moscow Conference. Mr. Byrnes resigned, 
Marshall ; 

apparently genuinely on grounds of health, 
after a year and a half of gruelling work on the peace treaties 
with Germany’s five satellites. Skill in the “ horse-trading ” 
which is a tradition of American politics does not by itself 
qualify a man for diplomacy; and it is therefore to Mr. 
Byrnes’ credit that his performance in peace-making improved 
with experience of international realities. The qualities of 
General Marshall, the first soldier by career to become 
American State Secretary, were tested and proved during the 
war, when his work as Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army made him a key figure in the framing of Anglo-American 
strategy and won him the high regard of his British colleagues. 
A collateral descendant of the great Chief Justice Marshall, 
his intellectual qualities are outstanding, his tact and per- 
suasiveness are well spoken of, and he is reputed to be a good 
administrator. Persona gratissima with the American Con- 
gress, he will certainly do his best to continue the policy of 
two-party co-operation on foreign policy. What must be 
uncertain until experience provides the answer is the direction 
General Marshall’s policy will take: whether it will show 
consideration for the legitimate interests of others, and whether 
it can achieve and maintain the stability in which American 
policy is too often gravely lacking. 
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ON January 7, on the eve of his return to the United States, 
General Marshall supplemented President Truman’s state- 
ment by a review of the situation in China as 
; . he had found it during a year’s efforts at peace- 
oy making. “The greatest obstacle,” rg said, 
“has been the complete, almost overwhelming suspicion 
with which the Chinese Communist Party and the Kuomin- 
tang regard each other.’’ On the National Government side 
—‘‘ which is in effect the Kuomintang Party ’—‘‘ a dominant 
group of reactionaries ’’ opposed almost every effort General 
Marshall made towards “‘ the formation of a genuine coalition 
government.”” This group “includes military as well as 
political leaders,”” among them men “ interested in the pre- 
servation of their own feudal control of China,’’ who were 
quite open in stating that genuine Chinese Communist co- 
operation was “inconceivable” and that “ only a policy of 
force could definitely settle the issue.’’ As regards the Com- 
munists, General Marshall acknowledged that he had , 


“never been in a position to be certain of the development of 
attitudes in the innermost Communist circles. Most-certainly, the 
course which the Chinese Communist Party has pursued in recent 
months indicated an unwillingness to make a fair compromise. It 
has been impossible even to get them to sit down at a conference 
table with Government representatives to discuss given issues.” 


The Chinese Communists, he remarks, “ frankly state that 
they are Marxists and intend to work toward establishing a 
Communist form of government in China, though first advanc- 
ing through the medium of a democratic form of government 
of the American or British type.’”’ What General Marshall 
calls ‘‘ the dyed-in-the-wool Communists ” go further. These 
men, he points out, . 


“do not hesitate at the most drastic measures to gain their ends, as 
for instance the destruction of communications in order to wreck 
the economy of China and produce a situation that could facilitate 
the overthrow or collapse of the Government, without any regard 
to the immediate suffering of the people involved.” 


General Marshall, however, is not without hope. Contrary 
to others who insist on the rigours of Communist Party 
discipline, he believes that “‘ there is a definite liberal group 
-among the Communists, especially of young men who have 
turned to the Communists in disgust at the corruption evident 


in the local governments.”’ There are also liberals, he states, 


in the Government, and in the minority parties, ‘‘ a splendid 
group of men, but who as yet lack the political power to 
exercise a controlling influence.”’ 
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AMERICAN policy aims at a unified, stable and strong China. 
British policy towards China seeks much the same goal. 
General Marshall believes that, under suitable 
Realities— leadership the “ liberals ’’ in all Chinese parties 

may yet provide the instrument for unifying 
China. Many anxieties would be mere passing cares if these 
aims and beliefs corresponded with reality. Unhappily, the 
very opposite is the case. Frequently in China’s history two 
or more governments have divided rule over the country for 
long periods together. In terms of Chinese political realities, 
there is nothing intrinsically novel in the present situation, 
in which the Chinese National Government, headed by 
Chiang Kai-shek, dominated by the Kuomintang, and centred 
on Nanking, rules over perhaps two-thirds of China Proper, 
while the Chinese Communists, with Mao Tse-tung as their 
apparent leader and Yenan as their capital, govern the 
remaining third, and Manchuria, with its vital strategic 
importance and its economic wealth, is fought for by both 
sides. As regards the recalcitrance of those whom it is easy 
to call ‘‘ reactionaries ’’ or “ extremists,’’ we ought to have 
learnt enough about what is at stake for the losers to make 
them understand why neither Kuomintang nor Chinese 
Communists will willingly place themselves in the others’ 
power. And as regards Chinese “liberals ’”’ on both sides, 
desirable as would be the discovery of common ground 
broad enough for substantial co-operation, since in this world 
power is always in the hands of those who know how to seize 
and wield it, the very fact that the “‘ liberals” have not won 
power unaided argues against their ability to use power 
effectively and lastingly if they got it otherwise than by their 
own efforts. 


THE belief that a united, stable, strong and independent 
China can be created in this generation is a delusion. In the 
4 Allied past a divided China has always been reunited 
a in the. end—sometimes when outsiders have 
asi overrun the whole country. To-day the fact 
which dominates China’s life is that, as frequently in earlier 
times, a Power to the north and north-west of her frontiers 
is seeking to extend its sway over her territory and her 
eople. The Chinese Communists are the instruments of 
viet imperialism. Moreover, the Russians, logically enough, 
are giving material support to the people trying to carry out 
their policy in China. Hence, unless Nanking China can 
produce arms by swiftly industrialising itself or can obtain 
arms from outside, the power of the Chinese Communists 
must grow and the area under their control must increase. 
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But rapid industrialisation in China to a point where modern 
arms can be mass-produced is impossible for a multitude of 
reasons—lack of capital, lack of technical knowledge, lack of 
skilled workers, lack of resources for export in quantities 
large enough to pay for the very expensive imports required, 
lack, above all, of the necessary social and political tradi- 
tions and of the strong central Government which should 
create them. It follows that in the long run the China of 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang can maintain itself 
and survive only if it receives arms from the West. From 
the logic of this situation the United States must draw very 
different conclusions than General Marshall and President 
Truman, pluming himself on his “ positive and realistic ” 
policy toward China, would seem so far to have done. And 
Britain, who, under the present Labour Government, has 
been quite disgracefully without a policy in a part of the world 
where British political wisdom once led the van, must also 
see to it that the British Empire, with all its vast responsibili- 
ties, is not merely edged out of one of those critical parts of 
the world in which, par excellence, true settlement is essential 
to peace. 


THERE is one theory about the Jewish terrorists in Palestine 
which, fantastic as it sounds, may be true. It is that the 
wealthy New York Jews, who finance the 
The Holy Land 4 -orders there, have recruited for this purpose 
the gunmen who once terrorised New York and Chicago and 
whose reckless disregard of life and property may be counted 
upon. In this way the U.S. gains peace at home and main- 
tains a permanent open wound in a sphere of British interest. 
The world has grown more sensational than any detective 
story. The newspapers every day announce horrible crimes 
and hideous plots so that Nature—having once more imitated 
Art has, once more, surpassed it. During the month of 
January the Terrorist crimes in Palestine were considerably 
increased in spite of threats from the British Government, 
who are preparing, like King Lear, “to do such things ”’ as 
may surprise the world. The situation, which has been 
hopelessly mismanaged, has got out of hand, and it is not Mr. 
Creech Jones who will re-establish it. Nor—looking at the faces 
of the present Ministers—does it seem likely that there is any 
man of great competence or great character among them. 
Furthermore, there are a great many. Jews among their 
supporters in the House of Commons, Jews who will see to it 
that the views of New York Jewry are heard in Socialist 
Party gatherings. 
Money talks, as we know, and the Zionist gathering in 
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Switzerland has voted against the so-called Moderates. It is 
perhaps better for us that this should be so, there were a lot 
of very well-meaning English people who believed that 
Zionism was not unfriendly to the British Empire. Now they 
know better. 


CHRISTMAS brought the usual spate of newspaper articles, 
mostly of set cheerfulness. One leader—it was in the 
Manchester Guardian—was so good that we 
cannot forbear to quote. It might have been 
headed “ Noel.” 


“* The very first, as the old story tells us, was celebrated in an 
occupied country and followed by a massacre. Five hundred 
years later the day found Rome finally prostrate and all Europe 
given over to wandering, warring peoples. Christmas in the 
year 1,000 saw the Vikings ravaging England and the Arabs Italy. 
If the next jump of five centuries takes us to the full flow of the 
Renaissance, a Borgia ruled in Rome and Machiavelli was serving 
Florence, while our brave West was alive with conflicts—of France 
against Spain, of the Swiss against the Emperor, of Bavaria against 
the Palatinate. And so we come to our own time, as much charged 
as ever with menaces, which cannot astonish us and should not 
cast us down. For we are of no quiet and static civilisation; we 
have always, save for brief spells, lived dangerously and observed 
our feasts, as it were like old marcher barons, with our ears alert 
for the watchman’s call of danger.” 


Yes: mere, living is dangerous, and never more so than 
now. 


Then and now 


THE excesses committed by Germans in the war against 
countries and their inhabitants have not discouraged the 

pro-Germans, they continue to prefer their 
~~ Pro- chosen people to any other. Mr. Gollancz 
is one of them. He does not, apparently 
mind the extermination of his race in Germany. He has 
perhaps forgotten the gas chambers and the tortures. He 
was allowed to go to Germany recently and on his return he 
wrote articles in the Manchester Guardian in which he 
sneered at the British garrison and taunted them with 
disregard of German feelings and of giving themselves 
“ Herrenvolk ” airs. His article was common form and we 
should not have noticed it but for an admirable letter which 
appeared after we had gone to press and which, coming as 
it does from a soldier and a lawyer, deserves the widest 
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publicity. It was from Colonel John Stevenson, who wrote 
from Hamburg, where he is serving in the Legal Division H.Q. 


“As I write, any number of Christmas parties for German 
children and people in hospital are being arranged by B.A.O.R. 
and C.C.G. units. Does Mr. Gollancz really think such would 
have been voluntarily provided for British children by victorious 
Germans occupying our country ? 

** But that is not my principal point. Over the past year and a 
half I have very rarely seen British troops or civilians abusing their 
position, while every day and throughout every day I see Britons 
unobtrusively helping to make the Germans’ lot easier to bear. 
I hope—but only faintly—that Mr. Gollancz will not think me 
exaggerating if I say I see such examples of human kindness much 
more often than I see Germans helping each other. For instance, 
a German driving a vehicle, especially an official one, almost always 
behaves as if any vehicle smaller than his own or any pedestrian 
has no right on the road whatever. 

** Search the world over and anyone less resembling the jack- 
booted German military caste of yesterday (and to-morrow, Mr. 
Gollancz ?) than the British soldier, or civilian administrator, it 
would be impossible to imagine ! ” 


That is a complete answer to the detraction of our soldiers in 
Germany which is common form among many pro-Germans. 


Mr. HArRoLp LASKI has a front of brass. It was only in 
December that he lost a libel action and had to listen to the 

ace ungent comments of a British Judge. Yet 
kaki Agni seein saw him in Brussels lecturing in the 
name of the British Socialist Party and throwing his weight 
about in the discussion of Foreign affairs. He was ve 
patronising about Russia, according to the Daily Telegraph 
of January 7, and gave his particular approval to Messrs. 
Stalin and Molotov. Do British working men really feel 
that a man who has so little connection with their country 
and who is so anxious to radically alter everything in Britain, 
is a worthy representative ? If Mr. Laski were to move on 
and take another nationality would it not be a very good 
thing for everybody ? He could have no feeling about this, 
it is not long since his family settled here. 


GENERAL GAMELIN is writing his defence. C.G.S. of the 
French Army from 1935 to 1940, he gives some account 
; of the defeat of the Army for which he, 
Please, it Weygand and Pétain had been successively 
Wasn’t Me! : 
responsible between the wars. He was a most 
unimpressive man to see and talk to, and those English 
soldiers who met him during the uneasy time between Munich 
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and the outbreak of war were almost invariably depressed 
by the dullness of his manner and conversation. It was 
believed that he owed his post to the fact that he was un- 
troublesome to politicians, and that in itself was a gloomy 
thought. But it should be remembered that French politicians 
are much more intelligent about military matters than their 
opposite numbers in England, and it is a fact that the French 
soldiers were never refused anything they asked for, even by 
Monsieur Blum. General Gamelin blames Pétain, in the 
first instance, and Generals Weygand and Georges in the 
second, for the collapse of the French Army. Pétain, he 
says, was responsible for the defensive, one might say 
defeatist military policy. Pétain was a defeatist in the 1914-18 
war—M. Clemenceau always referred to him as “ce vieux 
défaitist ’—but perhaps the worst service he did to France 
was in his inability to understand a new idea or to appreciate 
anewman. In March, 1940, the French Premier, M. Reynaud, 
knew that the soldiers in command were not up to their task. 
He said to the writer, ““ We have got the wrong soldiers.” 
But he was too weak to force his views on the Pétain-Weygand- 
Georges group. He suggested General de Gaulle as C.G.S. 
as early as January, 1940, but Pétain and General Weygand 
opposed. Reynaud’s own position was weak, he is not a 
strong man, he had defeatist colleagues. The tragedy of 
France moved on to its appointed end. 


It has often been demonstrated that soldiers and sailors 
make good representatives to foreign countries. Field 


Marshal Marshal Montgomery’s visit to Moscow has 
Montgomery once again shown this to be the case. His 
in Moscow stay was brief, informal, the Russians were 


friendly to him, though they did not interrupt, even for a 
day, the anti-British pecpegnns> which is issued on the air 
and in the Press. Marshal Montgomery had no military 
mission, his visit was purely one of comradeship, but in its 
limited way it was useful. The English General got on well 
with the Russian Generals and Mr. Stalin went out of his way 
to be personally civil. Lord Montgomery saw the sights 
and was given a fine fur coat. He was also, it is said, photo- 
graphed in the uniform of a Russian Marshal. He spoke 
cordially of his entertainment in Moscow to the Russian 
Press, and he invited the Chief of the Russian General Staff 
tocome to England. Marshal Montgomery’s portrait appeared 
in Russian newspapers and some account was given there of 
his military services. Newspapers in England have greatly 
exaggerated the importance of this visit, for contrary to 
what has appeared in our Press there were no staff talks at all. 
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AN essay on intelligence in relation to the size of families has 
been recently published by the Eugenics Society. The writer 
The Size of is Professor Sir Cyril Burt. This deeply 
Families. interesting work deals with the size of families, 

the varying levels of birth rate found in the 
different classes of the community and with the general 
intelligence of the population. Sir Cyril Burt, speaking with 
great caution and without undue emphasis, says that there is 
some relation between the size of families and the intelligence 
of the individual members, he also says—what is visible to us 
all—that average intelligence is declining both in town and 
country. He believes that at the rate ‘at which this decline 
is progressing the numbers of children equal to taking 
scholarships—and heaven knows how low the standard for 
scholarships is—will be halved in the next fifty years, and 
that those of feeble intelligence will be twice as numerous 
as at present. Professor Burt does not profess to find 
remedies. He is merely there to enquire and to inform. Nothing 
that he tells us is surprising. The most superficial observer of 
our elementary and secondary schools can see that—over 
years—the general standard is lowering. This is the result 
towards which politicians have worked for fifty years; 
presently the whole population will be feeble minded; then 
they will fulfil the modern ideal and be perfectly equal! As it 
is the backward are sustained and the intelligent are kept back. 
The political system by which sloth is unpunished and industry 
unrewarded is having its inevitable results. Family allowances 
will not help, nor will the keeping of all children at school until 
they are fifteen be of the faintest use. We are on wrong 
educational lines, the result of being on wrong political lines, 
and even Conservatives are afraid of saying so. Perhaps there 
will be a movement of candour when Professor Burt’s pamphlet 
is read: perhaps not. 


IT is a fact that taxes and supertaxes have-changed the whole 
structure of our country and we must attribute partly to 
Ca | them the limitation of better-class families. 

vs We say “ partly ” because the vast Victorian 
family passed with the great Queen who, herself, had nine 
children, not but that there were still large families in large 
country houses, and in small country cottages too, but the 
average size ran rapidly down in the early years of this century, 
even before the beginning of confiscatory taxation and the 
general attack on property, even before the rise of prices made 
family rearing a difficulty. This came from a use of contra- 
ceptives practised in family life by men who were proud of 
their wives and who did not want them to bear the. great 
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suffering of childbirth too often. The education of women 
and their adoption of many other professions besides that of 
homemaker was undoubtedly another cause of the limitation 
of families, but the chief reason for our present lack of fertility 
certainly comes from a sense of insecurity about the future 
of the children. How can they be educated ? How can they 
be provided for? How, in this servantless age, can they 
be brought up at all as their parents desire? Those who 
admire the “‘ equality ’”’ to which we are all tending will ask 
why the squire’s son and the doctor’s son should not attend 
the village school ? Well, their parents don’t want them to. 
People do not want their children to lose caste—yes, lose caste 
—and nothing is more striking, in this age which offers 
education free, than the sacrifices made by upper and middle- 
class parents in order to send both boys and girls to schools 
where the fees are high but where they will be with their own 
class. Scholarship children from another class often go to such 
schools and are welcomed there. By this means they become 
absorbed in another strata of society. We hear a great deal 
about ‘‘ security’ but we see, we feel very little of it. Of the 
old sense of security, as meaning stability and the right to 
provide for a family, there is none. 


€ 


THOSE who want to “ unify education ’’—as if it could be 
unified !—should pause to think of the individual child and 

of its home. Anatole France, a republican, a 
imal le wry man of the Left, if ever there was one, wrote 
about the choice of a school for a little boy, 
and this is what he said : 


“ Careful cultivation, practised for several generations, 
produces a flower of great delicacy, and this flower, 
which has required a century of care, may be destroyed 
in a matter of days. Coarse uncultivated children, by 
their contact would damage, without profit to them, our 
boys’ culture. Nobility of thought comes from God ; 
nobility of manners comes from example and is fixed by 
heredity.” Le livre de Mon Ami. 


That could not be better said. 
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On January 13, The Times printed a Reuter dispatch from 
New Delhi, which stated :— 


“It is understood that the Government of India 

Kiniee from ja, agreed to allow about 1,500,000 persons in the 

' centrally administered areas of India the right to carry 

swords—a right so far enjoyed only by the Sikhs, who hold it on 

religious grounds. The centrally administered areas are Delhi 

Province, Coorg, Ajmer-Merwara, and British Baluchistan, together 
comprising nearly 30,000 square miles. . . .” 


Kipling, in a poem called “ What Happened,” wrote about 
sixty years ago on a similar, though more limited, proposal. 
This is what he said :— 


** Hurree Chunder Mookerjee, pride of Bow Bazar, 
Owner of a native press, ‘ Barrishter-at-Lar,’ 
Waited on the Government with a claim to wear 
Sabres by the bucketful, rifles by the pair. 


Then the Indian Government winked a wicked wink, 
Said to Chunder Mookerjee : ‘ Stick to pen and ink. 
They are safer implements, but, if you insist, 

We will let you carry arms wheresoe’er you list.’ 


Hurree Chunder Mookerjee sought the gunsmith and 
Bought the tubes of Lancaster, Ballard, Dean, and Bland, 
Bought a shiny bowie-knife, bought a town-made sword, 
Jingled like a carriage-horse when he went abroad. 


But the Indian Government, always keen to please, 
Also gave permission to horrid men like these— 
Yar Mahommed Yusufzai, down to kill or steal, 
Chimbu Singh from Bikaneer, Tantia the Bhil. . . . 


They were unenlightened men, Ballard knew them not, 
They procured their guns and swords chiefly on the spot ; 
And the lore of centuries, plus a hundred fights, 

Made them slow to disregard one another’s rights. . . 


What bacame of Mookerjee ? Soothly, who can say ? 
Yar Mahommed only grins in a nasty way, 

Jowar Singh is reticent, Chimbu Singh is mute, 

But the belts of all of them simply bulge with loot. . . . 


> 
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WHITHER SOUTH AFRICA? 


THE 18 months that have elapsed since the close of active 
hostilities provide a background against which some review 
can be attempted of the political developments within South 
Africa consequent on the war. The picture is a sombre one. 
Six years of contest brought out the indisputable fact that 
this Dominion, with its population of 11,000,000 was over- 
whelmingly loyal, despite the fact that September 3, 1939, 
the day when war was declared for the Empire, found a pro- 
Nazi Government in power, pledged through its Cabinet, by 
secret agreement assented to by all but one of its members 
(who learnt of its.existence for the first time on that fateful 
Sunday), to a pro-German policy of neutrality, with a defence 
force deliberately lowered in numbers and morale to a stan- 


- dard of futility and the whole country reduced by German . 


fifth-column activity to a level almost worse than that which 
Hitler achieved in other countries before his conquest of 
them. It is now known that in return for South African 
neutrality the German Foreign Office, whose representatives 
in South Africa (this was disclosed during the Nuremberg 
trials) had been told in July, 1938, that war was inevitable, 
had promised to recognise South Africa as an independent 
Africander Republic with the Protectorates and Southern 
Rhodesia within its boundaries. Civil war and its resultant. 
chaos were averted by an upsurge of loyalty that compelled 
the formation of a Coalition Government, bound in honour 
and duty to fulfil the obligations inherent in membership of 
the Empire, but the margin of safety was very small. It was 
a vivid realisation of how near the country had been led to 
disaster that prompted the magnificent response of the men 
and women of the Union, regardless of race, colour and creed, 
to serve, as they did, in every arm of its Forces and on the 
Home Front, contributing life and treasure to the cause of 
freedom to an extent which, in the light of the long-continued 
pre-war disintegration of the morale and loyalty of its people, 
was well-nigh miraculous. It would be natural to think that 
this vast fund of public-spiritedness would, as soon as fighting 
had ceased, be capitalised and harnessed to a policy calculated 
to render a recurrence of the terrible danger so narrowly 
averted utterly impossible. But, on the contrary, those in 
high places have been anxious to obliterate the hard-won 
results of victory and the remembrance that we conquered 
by the valour of our own and other Empire fighting men and 
that in 1942, when a Japanese fleet had been in command of 
the Indian Ocean and German and Italian submarines were 
sinking ship after ship near our shores. 
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South Africa was just saved from actual invasion, but no 
victory celebrations on any national scale were permitted ; 
on the contrary, they were frowned on officially : most public 
speeches were conspicuous by the absence of any recognition 
of the part played by Empire Forces elsewhere throughout 
the world: the whole trend of official policy was to obscure 
by every means our utter dependence, as the course of hos- 
tilities had shown, on the strength and unity of the Empire. 
The reason for this deliberate policy was, obviously, a desire 
to pander to the disloyal republican elements within the 
Union and to stifle the hopes of those who imagined that at 
long last South Africa had been brought to a realisation of its 
interdependence with the remainder of the Empire. 

This is no hasty conclusion : many facts prove its correct- 
ness. It is not too much to say that the policy pursued was 
in many respects indistinguishable from that of the anti-war 
party. The status of the Governor-General has been lowered 
to make the office a reward for party political service ; com- 
pulsory bilingualism (to the great detriment of education) 
has been enforced in the Transvaal and elsewhere; the 
obligations of Empire common defence have been repudiated ; 
the use of the prefix ‘‘ Royal ”’ for the forces of the Crown has 
been eliminated ; the hauling down of the Naval Ensign and 
the substitution for it of an uninspiring meaningless white 
flag has been ordained; in all matters connected with these 
Forces, a timid subservience to republican sentiment has been 
manifested ; an enquiry into German Fifth Column activities, 
both before and during the war—a very inconvenient ques- 
tion to all the politicians concerned—has been shelved, and, 
in the field of external affairs, while plenty of lip-service to 
the ‘‘ Commonwealth ’—the term “ British Empire” is 
taboo in the mouths of all our leaders—has been in evidence ; 
the fact is that at the Paris Conference the attitude adopted 
towards Great Britain has been one of criticism as if by one 
foreign nation of another. The opportunities furnished in 
London to the Dominion Prime Ministers, from May, 1944, 
onwards, to demonstrate the solidarity of the Empire, and to 
use that potent weapon to give strength to its representation 
internationally, were lost, largely due to the line taken by 
South Africa. Even at that date it declined to join with the 
United Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand in their attempt 
to adopt a common front in defence and foreign affairs. 
(It is said that even the use of the term ‘ Imperial Con- 
ference ’’ was barred lest the “‘ susceptibilities ” of residents 
within the Dominions—which one was not specified—would 
be hurt by a reminder that they still formed part of the great 
Empire to which, in fact, they owe their continued existence.) 
All this is most disturbing : but its corroding and destructive 
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effect upon the morale of the people, particularly the younger 
generation, in South Africa is not appreciated as it should be, 
screened as that has been by a politically controlled Press which 
is able, not only to strangle all effective protest, but to transmit 
only so much political news from the rest of the world as 
happens to coincide with the views of those whose directives 
mould the columns of the newspapers in the large cities of the 
country. It is still a principle of the “‘ United Party,” the 
largest political party, that the advocacy of the establishment 
of a republic, with the deposition of the King and the sub- 
version of the Union Constitution, is perfectly permissible, 
and until quite recently, when Nationalist pro-republicanism 
was ostensibly put into cold storage in the hope of seducing 
loyal voters into its ranks, no public protest by any leader of 
the Government has been made against the treasonable 
character of language, openly and quite widely uttered, 
approving of that aim. What it means was disclosed in 1942, 
when the Leader of the Opposition, confident of a German 
victory, defined the basis of his ‘‘ Africander-Christian ”’ 
republican constitution to be “one country, one flag, one 
language.”” English to be tolerated as a second or supple- 
mentary language “if considered advisable in the interests 
of the national elements ”’; only those ‘“ who favoured the 
republic to have citizen and voting rights—any other attitude 
to be regarded as subversion and treason.’’ In short, the 
republic was to be framed on the Nazi National-Socialist 
model, with all political power in the hands of republicans 
only. This, at heart, is still the objective of our Republican 
opposition : and against it there is set, not a frank, honest 
avowal of the duties and obligations inherent in British citizen- 
ship, but hesitating deference, destructive of all moral principle. 

Recently, attention was concentrated on the doings of 
UNO in New York, especially in regard to the attempt to 
secure authority for the “ annexation ” of South-West Africa 
and to meet the challenge from India with reference to non- 
European policy within our borders. It is significant of the 
methods adopted to note that it was left for South Africa to 
learn from New York that a majority of the natives in South- 
West Africa were in favour of incorporation within the Union. 
No inkling of the consultation with them had been allowed to 
reach the public here, nor do we know how the referendum 


.was taken. What was actually said by the officials respon- 


sible for it and how far those concerned were fully informed of 
the nature of Union native policy has not yet been disclosed. 
Certainly Chief Tshskedi of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
which marches with South-West Africa, could be assumed to 
have some knowledge of the views ‘of its non-European : 
inhabitants: he was, at the instance of the Union Govern- 
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ment, refused permission to travel to New York. The Native 
Representative Council, a statutory body within the Union, 
created in 1936 as a sop to the natives for the robbery of the 
franchise enjoyed for 83 years by them in the Cape—a step 
which at one blow destroyed their confidence in the justice 
of their white rulers—was not consulted : indeed, its members 
have declined to function any longer, so disgusted are they 
with the position to which their functions have been reduced. 
It is not surprising, looking back on the subtleties which 
so frequently have disfigured great political changes in the 
Union, that doubts are widely felt as to the value to be 
attached to the reported willingness of South-West African 
natives to join the Union. It seems likely that notwithstand- 
ing the smooth-tongued principles of ‘‘ Freedom,” so often in 
the past proclaimed north of the Equator, that the Trusteeship 
Council will endeavour to test how far they have been exported 
for use under the Southern Cross. 

Altogether, the national conscience in South Africa is not 
happy, either as concerns non-European policy or the wisdom 
of the separation for which the country is represented to be 
eager, an attitude wholly contrary to the true wishes of the 
vast majority of its inhabitants and only rendered possible by 
political double dealing by the ruling party, who are quite at 
variance in this respect with the real interests and desires of 
the community. 

The sudden prominence given to the desirability of immi- 
gration (suspiciously like the similar short-lived move in 
1921) has been shorn of much of its popularity by the emphasis 
thrown on the need for settlers from Italy, Norway, Denmark, 
and Holland by a peripatetic junior Cabinet Minister whose 
journeyings and junketings there have just ended, accom- 
panied by a studied neglect of the thousands of intending 
immigrants whose names are listed at South Africa House in 
London and remain so listed—while the -Italian wives of 
Union soldiers fly weekly to the Union ! 

It is to be hoped that the sudden dissipation of the specu- 
lative mania that has held the attention of thousands in the 
last 12 months will induce some serious thinking—of which 
South Africa is badly in need. 

It is hoped that the impending visit of Their Majesties the 
King and Queen may show them the loyalty felt for them and 
for the Empire. It is to be hoped that the skilful wire pullers 
of the Party in power may not use this Royal visit to give us 
yet another push towards separation from that Empire. 


JUNIUS. 
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JUSTICE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


[When, recently, at Lake Success in the United States, Marshal 
Smuts was refused permission by the United Nations Gathering 
to incorporate South-West Africa in the Union of South Africa, 
many people in this country must have wondered at the decision 
and have speculated about it. The following article by Mr. 
Charles Don, formerly Editor of the Johannesburg Star, may 
show why the Union has a bad name in regard to native affairs. 
Mr. Don gives a simple and uncoloured account of certain recent 
cases in the Union of South Africa, where natives have been 
accused or have been the victims in homicide and assault cases. 

We are grateful to our contemporary for permission to 
reproduce this article. ] 


In recent months there have been many public comments 
on the administration of justice in the Union, with special 
reference to cases involving Europeans and natives. 

I propose to refer to a few of these cases. 


An ACQUITTAL AT BELFAST 


At Belfast in February this year, a European farmer was 
charged before Mr. Justice Grindley Ferris with the murder 
of anative. Mr. H. H. Morris, K.C., for the defence, admitted 
that the native was killed by a rifle shot fired by the accused, 
but submitted that “ it went off by accident.”’ 

Counsel asked for the withdrawal of the charge on the 
grounds that the Crown had not produced a case against the 
accused. Two precedents were quoted, in one of which a 
man lost a watch in 4 post office and an official was found 
in possession of the watch. His defence was that he had just 
found it and was trying to find the owner. The judge held 
that, in the absence of any attempt by the Crown to disprove 
this statement, the accused must be discharged. 

Mr. Justice Grindley Ferris, in commenting on the pre- 
cedents submitted by counsel, said inter alia :— 

“ Here the application that the case be withdrawn from 
the jury is based on the evidence that three shots were fired 
by the accused and the deceased met his death as a result of 
one bullet entering his head. The accused arrived at the 
charge office, handed over the rifle and stated that he had 
killed a native and that it was an accident . . . I have been 
asked to hold that on that evidence the jury would not be 
entitled to convict, because of the explanation given by the 
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accused immediately after the shooting, and there being no 
evidence given by either the Crown witnesses to contradict 
that statement or to show that it was not true. . . . I must 
come to the conclusion that, on the evidence as it stands now, 
the jury would not be entitled to convict. I therefore direct 
the jury to return a verdict of not guilty.”’ 


THREE SHOTS 


It is not for a layman to dispute the correctness of the 
judge’s conclusion, but in view of the admitted fact that three 
shots were fired, one of which struck the native in the head, 
one might at least have expected some reference by the Court 
to criminal carelessness in the use of firearms. 

The “‘ precedent ’’ established in this Belfast case surely 
opens the door wide to some ominous possibilities. 

Here is a case of a different kind. In March this year a 
young farmer in Natal was convicted of assault with intent 
to do grievous bodily harm. He had shot at and seriously 
wounded a native whom he accused of trespassing on his land. 

The Attorney-General of Natal, referring to this and other 
similar cases that had come before the Natal Court, said that 
“he was very perturbed at the number of these cases. The 
public must realise that they could not use shotguns in such 
circumstances. The public must be warned that this kind of 
thing could not go on.” 

That the Natal Attorney-General’s perturbation was not 
unnatural, but that his warning has had little effect, is shown 
by the subsequent number of shooting cases involving Euro- 
peans and non-Europeans. 


SoME INSTANCES 


I quote a few—omitting those still pending, in one of which 
a European charged with murder has been released on so 
small a bail as £100. 

In February, in the Germiston magistrate’s court, four 
Europeans were charged with assaulting two natives. In 
finding the accused guilty of what he described as ‘‘ an unwar- 
ranted assault,’’ the magistrate said, “‘ Europeans expect 
natives to respect them, and if you want them to respect you, 
you should not act like irresponsible barbarians.” 

The ‘irresponsible barbarians ’’ were sentenced to two 
months’ hard labour, suspended for two years, and a fine of £10 
each or one month. 

In March a European railway constable was fined {10, or 
two weeks, for assault on a native. In the evidence it was 
alleged that the native, who was suspected of theft, was 
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continuously assaulted for two hours in the railway police 
station. 

The magistrate, Mr. D. Robins, said: ‘‘ What confidence 
can the public have in a police force where such things can 
occur? ... The one thing in your favour is that you are a 
constable, and there must have been someone senior to you 
in that office who did not stop you when these things 
occurred.”’ 


CASE AT East LONDON 


In July a farmer, who had previously been charged with 
murder, was convicted at the East London Criminal Sessions 
of culpable homicide. The case arose out of the death of a 
native umfaan who, with another native child, had stolen a 
bunch of bananas on April 19, 1945. Not until March, 1946, 
did the accused make what the judge described as a “‘ belated 
explanation ”’ that he “ had fired at what he thought was a 
duiker.’’ * 

The accused previously told the police that “‘ he knew 
nothing about the shooting”’ ; and that on April 19 he did 
not even “ hear any shot as he had the wireless on.”” Sub- 
sequently, under police interrogation, he said, ‘“‘ I wish now 
to speak the truth. I don’t care whether I get the rope for 
it or not.” 

He did not “ get the rope.” Mr. Justice Pitman, after some 
caustic comment on the accused’s untruthfulness, sentenced 
him to three months’ imprisonment for culpable homicide, 
suspended for a year subject to good behaviour ; the payment 


_ of £50 into the court by the end of the month, and £30 to the 


father of the dead child. 


DEATH OF A SERVANT 


In July a farmer in the Boshof district was found guilty of 
culpable homicide. It was alleged that he pointed a rifle, 
which he had previously loaded and inspected, at a native 
female servant. His defence was that he “raised the rifle 
to examine the sights and it went off. The fact that he 
pointed the gun in the servant’s direction was a coincidence.” 

Sentence: {£25 fine, or two months, and declared unfit to 
possess a firearm for five years. 

In July a farmer was charged in the Carolina Magistrate’s 
Court with culpable homicide. The charge arose out of the 
shooting of a native suspected of stealing a bag of mealies. 
The magistrate, in finding the accused guilty, said that 
“ people were taking the law into their hands too frequently 
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and were indiscriminately using firearms in the country areas 
on natives suspected of petty crimes.” 

Sentence: {50 fine or six months’ hard labour, and in 
addition six months’ hard labour suspended for three months. 

In July a farmer was charged in the Pietersburg Magis- 
trate’s Court with attempted murder of a native who, with 
three other natives, was crossing a farm by a route which 
they were accustomed to use. The accused ordered them to 
stop, but they went on and he fired at them, wounding one 
in the arm and side. 

He pleaded that he “ fired to frighten them.’”’ He was 
convicted of assault with intent, and fined £5 or 30 days, and 
a month’s hard labour suspended. for 12 months. 


CASES AT DURBAN 


In August a European, with four natives, was charged at 
Durban Criminal Sessions with murdering a native by sjam- 
bokking him to death on the farm of the European’s father. 
The jury returned a verdict by seven to two of common 
assault against the European. One of the natives was found 
guilty of culpable homicide and sentenced to four years’ 
imprisonment. The other natives were acquitted. 

Mr. Justice de Wet, in sentencing the European, said, 
“T must point out to you that we, as a white race in this 
country, have a responsibility to the coloured races and 
must set them an example. Taking the law into your hands is 
not the kind of example we want ; and that being so, I cannot 
but take a serious view of your action.” 

Sentence: {25 fine, or one month’s imprisonment. 

In August at the Durban Criminal Sessions two European 
compound managers, who had pleaded guilty to an assault 
on a native with intent to do grievous bodily harm (by striking 
him with a sjambok) were fined respectively {100 or three 
months, and £50 or six weeks. 

Mr. Justice de Wet, who “ took a serious view of the case,” 
said, ‘‘No doubt you received some provocation, but in 
taking the law into your hands you fail to appreciate that in 
this country we have a subservient race to whom we, as 
Europeans, must set an example.” 


SERIOUSLY WOUNDED 


In August a native was shot in the back and seriously 


wounded while crossing a farm in the Transvaal. The farmer 
was acquitted of the charge of attempted murder by an 8 to I 
majority of the jury. 

Mr. Justice Neser, while agreeing with the verdict, ‘‘ found 
it necessary to make a few observations.” 
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He told the accused: ‘‘ Though you had had thefts on 
your farm, you had better in the future exercise far more care. 
Against the complainant there was only the mere suspicion 
of theft, and yet he was seriously wounded. You should 
take my advice seriously.”’ 

The accused: ‘I appreciate your lordship’s advice.” 


A BRITTLE JAW 


In September a European constable was charged with 
assaulting a native soldier. The complainant alleged that he 
had been hit repeatedly on the jaw, which was broken ; that 
he was taken to the Melville police station and the Auckland 
Park charge office without receiving medical attention ; and 
that he was five months in hospital. 

The accused said that the complainant bumped and swore 
at him, and threatened him with a knife, and so he hit him 
once on the jaw. 

The magistrate, Mr. Robins, accepted the evidence of a 
doctor that some people had such brittle jaws that a single 
blow might break one. He acquitted the accused. 

In November a European was at first charged with 
murder, but was found guilty of contravening Section 114 
of Act 48 of 1945 in that he pointed a rifle at a native. He 
was sentenced to a fine of £50, or six months’ imprisonment, 
the fine to be paid in instalments. 

Mr. Justice Maritz said that the accused “‘ had admitted 
that in a sense he was responsible for the death of the native, 
but he had no intention of killing him, and had reported the 
matter to the police at once.”’ 

In November a native youth of 18 stole two fowls from a 
farmer and was sentenced by the assistant magistrate at 
Nylstroom to five months’ hard labour—no# suspended. 


CASES OF ASSAULT 


In a recent Circuit Court at Springs a young European was 
convicted of assaulting a native by hitting him on the head 
with a rifle and shooting him in the leg. 

Sentence : {30 fine or six months, the fine to be paid in 
monthly instalments and the accused debarred from pos- 
sessing a firearm for three years. 

In September two European constables, a native constable 
and a European farmer were charged in the Magistrate’s 
Court at Grahamstown with assault with intent. It was 


- alleged that they had beaten and kicked three handcuffed 


natives suspected of stealing a sheep. 
The magistrate acquitted the accused, but added, “ The 
Court would be failing in its duty if it did not comment on the 
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actions of the police in this case. . . . It was for police officers 
to set an example to others of lesser training in the strict 
principles of justice.” 


‘‘ THE GENERAL DIRECTION ” 


In September at Harrismith Circuit Court a European 
farmer was alleged to have shot and wounded a native. The 
accused’s defence was that the native having refused to obey 
orders and run away, he took a shotgun and followed on horse- 
back to arrest him. He fired “‘ in the general direction ”’ of the 
native. 

The jury acquitted the accused, and Mr. Justice van den 
Heever, who tried the case, said that he agreed with the 
verdict, ‘‘ which was correct both in fact and law.” 

He added: “ There might be the usual outcry in the Press 
of miscarriage of justice, because the accused was a member 
of the privileged class and the complainant of the less privi- 
leged class.”’ 

There was no Press outcry as far as I know, although one 
newspaper, referring to the omission to condone the action 
of the accused in firing in ‘“‘ the general direction’ of the 
native, pertinently asked, “‘ May we now assume that this 
procedure is accepted as normal by the Supreme Court ? ” 

I would put another question : if a native had deliberately 
fired in ‘‘ the general direction ’’ of a European and wounded 
him, would any European jury in South Africa have acquitted 
him? And if they had done so, would their verdict have 
generally been considered correct both in fact and Jaw ? 


EFFECTS OF PRECEDENTS 


In commenting on a recent Pretoria case—not included in 
the above very incomplete list—in which a European was 
fined {10 or one month for assaulting a native who died later 
from the injury received, the Star said :— 

“The facts speak for themselves and provoke afresh the 
disturbing reflection that there is still something gravely 
wrong with the general approach of the judiciary towards 
offences by Europeans against native life and security. 
There are, unhappily, too many precedents for this type of 
sentence to justify any moral censure in this particular case. 
But these precedents are rapidly endowing them with some- 
thing of the consent of common law.” 


RaciAL Laws 


The Union of South Africa has more discriminatory racial 
laws and customs than any other country in the British 
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Commonwealth; or, for that matter, in the civilised world. 
The fact that some of these laws or customs may be considered 
necessary in the interests of the natives themselves makes it 
all the more imperative that the administration of justice 
should be based on full recognition of the abstract equality of 
human rights. 

The Union’s failure in this direction is one of the chief 
reasons—as a former distinguished Native Administrator 
told me—why the native people of the South African Pro- 
tectorates would never voluntarily agree to incorporation in 
the Union. 

May I conclude with an extract from a letter written to me 
by Professor R. A. F. Hoernle not long before his death :— 

“T play with the idea that one of these days, after my 
retirement, I might make a special study of the influence of the 
race factor on the administration of justice. The Rhodesian 
judge who said that ‘ a judge could not go too far in advance 
of public opinion ’—white public opinion, for native opinion 
does not matter for white justice—merely expressed what the 
Nazis, under the name Rassenrecht, have elevated to the 
dignity of a legal principle. Incidentally, the Russians, too, 
use the courts to maintain both the orthodoxy of doctrine 
and the social order set up by the Communist revolution, while 
we use, or tend to use the courts, in order to maintain what I 
call our ‘ racial caste society.’ ” 


CHARLES Don. 


SOUTH AFRICA AND UNO 


SouTH Africa’s defeats at UNO have prompted the cry that 
the Union’s non-European policies are woefully misunderstood 
overseas. General Smuts himself has spoken of a “‘ wall of 
prejudice.” This “ wall’’ is to be broken down by means of 
intensive publicity through a State Information Office, Its 
task will no doubt be to assure the outside world how well 
treated the Natives and other non-Europeans really are, and 
perhaps to disseminate among a wider audience such state- 
ments as that which recently appeared in a Johannesburg 
newspaper, that each Bantu family has on an average 38 acres 
of land all to itselfi—prompting the question why so many of 
them consent to work in semi-feudal conditions on European 
farms, or flock to the towns in such numbers that about 30,000 
of them are at present ‘‘ squatting ” in hessian shelters on the 
fringes of the great and powerful city of Johannesburg. 

But the ignorance about the Native’s supreme well-being 
and elevated status apparently exists in the Union itself. 
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Commenting on the UNO decisions, the Cape Times said : 
“South Africa has reaped what generations of reaction and 
illiberalism have sown ”’, has “‘ lived in a fool’s paradise over- 
long,”’ and by the UNO decisions has been “ brought back to 
réality with a challenge that cannot be ignored.”’ 

The Johannesburg Star said: “The European sherry 
addict, the most pathetic example of degeneracy 1 in our midst, 
is one of the enfranchised ‘ lords of mankind’ in our political 
system. The non-European who, in many cases, has in- 
tellectual and moral powers little short of those possessed by 
our ablest citizens, wears the badge of helotry.” 

Similar views were expressed by other English newspapers 
in dissent from the outcry that UNO is incapable of under- 
standing South Africa’s peculiar problems and has totally 
misconceived the country’s attitude towards non-Europeans. 
The Nationalist, Afrikaans Press, of course, took an opposite 
line: that “ white civilisation ’’ is imperilled, that “‘ equality 
between black and white ”’ is threatened, and that the sooner 
South Africa retires into isolationism under a Nationalist 
Government, and cuts her ties with what Dr. Malan calls “ the 
52 bosses ”’ of UNO, the better. 

General Smuts has to take heed of both the intemperate 
outcry of those who resent every criticism, and the warnings of 
the more liberally minded English-speaking Press. But it 
would probably be a great error to imagine that he himself has 
in any considerable degree modified the racial views he has 
held for the past fifty years. He sincerely regards non- 
Europeans as “‘inferior”’ beings: and that is all there is 
about it. 

What way, then, will he contrive out of the present 
impasse ? What course is he likely to steer between the Scylla 
of UNO (whose Charter he helped to write) and the Charybdis 
of Nationalist criticism which knows it has a fair backing on this 
matter among white South Africans, and which is hoping 
thereby to wipe out inconvenient memories of its wartime 
record ? 

Dr. Malan, who is the Leader of His Majesty’s Opposition 
as well as the Nationalist chief, has offered General Smuts his 
co-operation in defying the world—the co-operation he refused 
when, in September, 1939, the country faced a much deeper 
and graver crisis, and was called on to defy, not UNO, but 
Nazi Germany. General Smuts would accept the offer at his 
peril, for the outcome might be either his defeat by the 
Nationalist Party, or at best his having to play second fiddle 
in a new “ Fusion’ Government. And he still has to remem- 
ber the liberals. 

Some interesting proposals have been voiced by those who 
think they see a way out of the dilemma. There is reason to 
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believe that they might be acceptable to General Smuts. 
Speaking in Pretoria, he said that possibly the Union ought to 
reconsider its attitude to those non-Europeans who were 
educated and had adopted ‘‘ European standards.’’ Why, he 
asked, should they be compelled to share the status of the 
‘lowest level” of their own people ? The answer, of course, 
is that they don’t : a man like Professor Z. K. Matthews has 
more in common with a sophisticated European than he has 
with a kraal Native. But the Prime Minister meant more 
than that. 

General Smuts was furious at the presence in New York of 
Senator H. M. Basner, elected by the Natives to represent 
them in the Senate. Senator Basner publicly criticised the 
Union’s Native policy and opposed, instead of supporting, the 
Prime Minister. For this he has been publicly denounced by 
General Smuts as a “‘ nest befouler,”” and may expect to be the 
subject of even more bitter attacks, when he returns to the 
country which in the opinion of most white South Africans 
he has disgraced. 

The intéresting idea which has been formed in some minds, 
and has now been publicly voiced, is that two birds might be 
killed with one stone. Let UNO be appeased by the election to 
Parliament of genuine non-Europeans to represent non- 
Europeans ; and let the present European representatives of 
the Natives, like Senator Basner, and Mrs. Margaret Ballinger, 
M.P., be removed. 

It is argued, with what the advocates of this view appar- 
ently regard as great subtlety, that the outside world, which 
has shown a distressing tendency to listen to the Basners 
and the Ballingers, has done so because they were white ; if 
they were replaced by non-Europeans, the outside world 
would have no further cause for complaint, and at the same 
time would not bother to listen to “ niggers.”” And at the 
same time, of course, the non-Europeans chosen for these 
posts could be carefully hand-picked, to ensure their docility. 

It would not be surprising if this were to be the réle offered 
to those “‘ educated non-Europeans ”’ for whom General Smuts 
has suddenly expressed his sympathy and concern. 

A somewhat similar suggestion has been made about 
Native Trade Unions. The clamour to have these officially 
recognised is becoming very pressing. It has therefore been 
proposed—not yet publicly—that recognition by the State be 
accorded, but that hand in hand with it should go the appoint- 
ment of specially chosen non-European officials. A Native 
trade union which objected to having its officials chosen for it, 
on the churlish ground that such officials would be more apt 
to listen to the Government than to the members, would be 
deprived of the benefits accorded the “ official ” trade union. 
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So far as Natives and other non-Europeans are concerned, 
General Smuts, and probably the majority of white South 
Africans, constrained against their will are of the same opinion 
still. Outside opinion, therefore, should be very wary of any 
“solutions” which attempt to disguise a continuation of 
present illiberal policies as a fresh and more enlightened 
departure. 

- ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 


WHEN, in April 1905, Lord Milner relinquished his great task 
of the settlement of the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony after the Boer War, he was succeeded by the Earl of 
Selborne. The incoming and outgoing statesmen did not 
meet during the change-over. But Lord Milner wrote to 
his successor and this is an extract from his letter :— 


‘* EXTRACT FROM LETTER. LORD MILNER TO LoRD SELBORNE. 


“14/4/05. (STRICTLY PRIVATE). . . . People think the 
War decided that South Africa should remain for good and all 
part of the British Empire. I never took that view. Certainly 
unless we had asserted ourselves—with war as an almost 
certain result—we should have lost South Africa. But success 
in the war did not mean that we should necessarily keep her. 
It only made that result posstble—at most probable. To 
make it certain, requires years of strong, patient policy, the 
principal danger in this as in all our Imperial problems, 
being, of course, at home. Without the tomfoolery of home 
party politics interfering with a sane Imperial policy, we should- 
be safe, I think. But we cannot afford much #ractical ‘ pro- 
Boerism.’ Pro-Boer talk is bad enough. The Boers mean- 
while will give you a good reception—certainly in the new 
Colonies, probably in the Cape too. They are clever enough 
for that. As you will not be taken in by it, this is a great 
initial advantage, one of the many reasons, why a change now, 
previded a good man could be induced to come, was for the 
best. The change of Governors enables them, not only to 
pretend to be less hostile, but actually to adopt a somewhat 
less aggressive policy, for it had almost become a point of 
honour with them to oppose me and all my works. There is 
great practical disadvantage in such chronic friction, though 
it is better than peace bought by damaging concessions ; and 
I believe you will be able, at any rate at first, to put through 

‘with comparative ease a number of things which I could only 
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‘have got done at all by an artificially enormous expenditure . 


of energy. 

“When I say, that you won’t be taken in by them, I mean 
about essentials. It would need the wisdom of an Archangel 
not to be taken in about particular questions. I never learnt, 
to my last hour, to distrust them every time, and about 
everything, though I have never, on any single occasion, got 
anything but disappointment from trusting them, except on 
matters, such as not rebelling without arms and not making 
a row at the Kruger funeral, in which it was quite obviously 
their game to behave themselves. You may generally rely 
upon them to do that, when the policy of so doing is trans- 
parently the right one in their own interest. And you may 
always rely upon them to be perfectly charming in their 
duplicity—with an air of manly frankness which must, one 
would think, take in anybody, and is bound to take in any 
Englishman worthy of the name. . . . Of course, in what I 
have just said, I am not speaking of the bulk of the Boer 
people, of the farming class, but of the political Boers, the 
Afrikander party, with whom you will principally come in 
contact, and who will leave no stone unturned, to make you 
see through their spectacles. 

‘The Afrikander party—it does not always call itself by 
that name, and it is not what we should call a ‘ party,’ but 
something much more formidable—is an all-pervading political 
force throughout South Africa—the same everywhere in 
spirit, aim and method, and working together instinctively on 
the same lines and for the same ends, with or without formal 
organization. There has been a good deal of idle speculation, 
whether the political Afrikanders of the new Colonies were 
going to join the Bond. It does not matter. The Bond is in 
their hearts ; they will do as the Bond does and always has 
done, whether they are outwardly labelled Bondsmen or not. 
You may not realise this homogeneity at once, but assuredly 
you will in time. No doubt there are many bitter differences 
dividing the political Afrikanders—not always local differences 
—but personal jealousies, antipathies, divisions of opinion as 
to tactics. But, as I say, in their aim, and broadly speaking, 
in their method, also, they are absolutely alike. It does not 
matter, whether it is Ons Land, Friend, or Volksstem, whether 
it is Botha, Smuts or Malan. Behind all the masks, speaking 
through all the voices, is the same informing spirit, always 
working for the same end, always working in the same way, 
though, of course, more or less skilfully, more or less effec- 
tively, according to the particular circumstances and the 
particular actor. 

“ Two things alone I will say about them. I need not tell 
you what their creed and ideal is—that of a separate Afrikander 
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nation and State, comprising, no doubt, men of other races, 
who are ready to be ‘afrikanderized,’ but essentially autoch- 
thonous, isolated and un-British, though some of them are 
prepared to see their object realized, for a time at least, under 
the British flag. But what you may not quite appreciate 
from a distance is, (1) that the Afrikander doctrine emanates 
essentially from the towns and the non-agricultural middle 
class, and is ‘ pumped into’ the country Boers, and (2) that 
its weapons are, and must be, mainly duplicity and deceit. It 
is quite certain that, but for the influence of parsons, doctors, 
attorneys, law-agents, journalists, and the more educated 
and town-frequenting of their own class, the country Boers 
as a body would not be irreconcilable. They are traditionally 
adverse to the British, and suspicious of strangers and inno- 
vations. But, left to themselves, they could gradually, and 
indeed pretty quickly, be won over by a sympathetic policy, 
especially careful of their material interests, and tender to 
their prejudices, and by the right sort of British Administrator. 

“On a small scale, and for a limited period, I have seen the 
experiment succeed over and over again. But then comes in 
the Afrikander Propaganda. The votaries of the Afrikander 
cult cannot, for dear life, allow the suspicion and distrust of 
everything British-in the hearts of their fellow-countrymen 
to be in any way mitigated. It would go to the root of their 
whole policy, for, without the shaft, which the bulk of the 
Boer country population supplies, the poisoned arrowhead 
could effect nothing. By hook or by crook, by every means 
fair or foul, by any and every suppressio vert and suggestio 
falsi, the country people must be kept in, or brought back to, 
their attitude of hatred and distrust. And so far they have 
been successfully so kept or brought back in almost every 
instance. .. .” 


Milner Papers, Vol. II, page 550. 


CAN GERMANY BE RE-EDUCATED? 


It is about 100 years ago since Lord Macaulay wrote that the 
end of fencing is to hit, the end of medicine to cure, the end 
of war to conquer, and that those means are most correct 
which best accomplish the ends. Taking this as our cue, the 
end of re-educating Germany is to change outlook, ideal, 
| method and goal of a large and virile group—whose collective 
mind shows marked signs of disease. The most correct means 
to accomplish this end are difficult to find—perhaps impossible 
to apply—and to discover them we must first dispose of a 
number of subsidiary questions. 

No reputable physician would blithely put forward prog- 
nosis or therapy for a disease which he could not diagnose, 
Yet that is exactly what we are doing if we discuss means 
and prospects of re-educating Germany. For we do not know 
what ails Germany’s collective mind; we do not know what 
brought on her disease ; we do not know by what methods 
she may be cured, nor even whether she ever can be cured. 
Recently I read a book written a quarter of a century ago, 
in 1920, by Miss Violet R. Markham, and entitled A Woman’s 
Watch on the Rhine. The following paragraph made a con- 
siderable impression on me :— 


“* During the struggle many of us would have vowed Burke was 
at fault in his great axiom that you cannot indict a nation. Germany 
seemed to us then to be the very spirit of wickedness incarnate. 
Here face to face it seems more difficult. What baffling chameleon~ 
like quality do these people possess that they can outrage the con~ 
science of the whole world and yet give one the impression that 
as individuals many of them are kindly, decent folk ? ” 


In the course of my military service with the Canadian 
Army I saw one concentration camp (Esterwegen) and its 
) remaining inmates two days after we liberated it. In aban- 
doned German offices in Holland I found a number of official 
documents left behind in the mad hurry to escape the advanc- 
ing Canadian troops, which testify to the terrible activities 
willingly undertaken by the S.S., S.D., the Gestapo, and their 
German and foreign henchmen :— 


Extract from a letter headed “‘ Der Befehlshaber der Sicherheits 
polizei und des SD, fuer die Besetzten Niederlaendischen 
Gebiste, Den Haag, 22 November 1944.” 

* Para 3. SHOOTING OF A LOOTER 
Perhaps due to the temporary thinning out of Dutch Police 
patrols in the town after ‘ Operation Attila’ to-day 6 food shops 
were looted. A member of the EK Den Haag, SS Mann Meijer 
was able to arrest two women and a youth, one of whom smashed 
the window of a food shop at Spui Street, No. 186 with a brick. 
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This nearly 15 year old Cornelius Groot was shot in the presence of 
the women and in my presence in front of this food shop. He 
remained lying there for 24 hours guarded by Dutch policemen, 
A notice was affixed to. the body, ‘I am a looter.’ Against the 
women the request for transfer to a concentration camp was made, — 
The Leader of the E.K. 
(sgd.) Munr 
SS Hauptsturmfuehrer.” 


I was present at the arrest of S$.S. General Schoengarth, the 
Police Chief of Holland who, among many other infamous 
deeds in Poland and Holland, signed the order for the shooting 
of 300 hostages as a reprisal against the attempt of Dutch 
patriots to shoot his equally blood-stained predecessor, 
Rauter. I have seen the mutilated bodies left behind when 
we overran the S.D. Lager Deventer in Holland. I read some 
of the correspondence between Himmler’s office and the 
offices of his subordinates in Germany and in the occupied 
countries. I had the privilege to help detect a score of S.D, 
and Gestapo war criminals hiding in the ranks of the German 
Wehrmacht in Holland after the surrender of May 7, 1945. 

Yes, the Germans are difficult to understand. They are 
in fact so difficult to understand that all attempts to re-educate 
them very often seem to me doomed to failure. In everyday 
life, for example, we would never attempt to re-educate a 
child, or a group of children whom we did not understand. 
Though we might, I admit, take them, disperse them, and 
place them eventually among sound and healthy individuals, 
hoping that in spite of our ignorance of their mental make-up 
long association with healthy children would remould their 
characters and reorientate their thoughts. Alas! we cannot 
disperse 65,000,000 Germans and place them among the 
rational and peace-loving citizens of other nations. 

Throughout the world the collective-characteristics of the 
German people, the German national character, are still 
imperfectly understood. This in itself is not surprising since 
the psychology of groups as opposed to individuals is still in 
its infancy. 

Most of us are aware that individual Germans are often 
clean, honest, narrow, obedient and hard-working -petit 
bourgeois. The German one meets is often a kindly and senti- 
mental individual. He is fond of animals and it is worth 
noting that cruelty to animals was, even under Hitler, very 
infrequently found in Germany. 

Collectively, the Germans present, and have for a long 
time presented, a very different picture ! 

I have always been struck by the fact that the average 
German possesses neither a sense of cause and effect, nor a 
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sense of perspective—and therefore no critical faculty. The 
Germans I interrogated during the war seemed both immature 
and highly credulous. This is in part caused by more than 
half a century of permeating political tomfoolery. What 
Emperor William II began Hitler finished. There always was 
in Germany (and there still is) a surfeit of slogans and a lack 
of commonsense, a surfeit of emotion and a lack of reason. 
The Germans we saw near Caen were in the main young 
men who had undergone identical and rigorous training. They 
had as an age group been conditioned by the same ideals, 


‘habits and techniques. The soldiers who came from Poland, 


Rumania, Yugoslavia and other points north, south, east and 
west, but who had been subjected to the same teachings and 
instructions, were very German in behaviour, in battle 
worthiness and in guts. The S.S. Panzer Division 9 “‘ Hohen- 
staufen ’”’ appeared on the Canadian front near Fleury sur 
Orne in July, 1944. Whole battalions spoke hardly any 
German at all and could not be interrogated in German. 
They were Ukrainians from somewhere near the Polish- 
Russian border (1939) and were extremely hostile to Poland 
as well as to Russia. Their aspirations to independence were, 
of course, furthered by the Germans and it would seem that 
many did not need much persuading to join the Germans in 
annihilating Poles, Jews and Russians. But the point worth 
making is that these “ Nordic’’ fighters, led by only a few 
German officers and N.C.O.’s, fought well and had adapted 
themselves to German weapons and combat techniques. They 
were as short of food, petrol and ammunition as were the 
Germans and were under constant air attack by us. Yet they 
stood their ground. 

In other words, the Nazi ideal and German military 
training were effective not only with young Germans pure and 
simple, but also with foreigners who did not even understand 
German. It was not possible to distinguish between Germans 
and non-Germans trained by the same men and the same 
ideals. Nazi ideas appealed to a diverse audience. 

Before the invasion thousands of people went through 
our hands, from the cocky Luftwaffe pilots and crews shot 
down while raiding Britain and paratroopers captured in the 
airborne invasion of Crete to one of the 36 survivors of the 
Scharnhorst sunk on Boxing Day, 1943, in arctic waters. 
This survivor—he wasn’t more than 18 and none the worse 
for being one of 36 survivors out of a crew of well over 1,000 
and having spent near on 40 minutes on a piece of débris 
in the dark and icy arctic—on being asked in German where 
he went to school, answered in perfect English, Macgregor 
High, Windsor, Ontario. His father, a Volksdeutscher from 
Yugoslavia, had taken his family to Canada when the boy was 
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three and had earned his living as a part-time worker in the 
Ford factory in Windsor. When war seemed imminent he 
quit work and drove himself and his family to New York City. 
The Canadian authorities could not prevent him from going 
there where he had a sister, and the Americans could not stop 
him from booking a trip to Genoa on one of the big Italian 
liners. He said he wanted to go home to visit his birthplace 
in Yugoslavia. They went to Yugoslavia, where the boy’s 
father procured the birth certificate of his father from the 
German Lutheran pastor of the village, showing pure German 
descent, and with it got the Auslandsdeutschen Aktion in 
Stuttgart through the German Consul in Zagreb to finance 
his ‘‘ home-coming,”’ find a house in Stuttgart, and jobs for 
the children. The lad admitted that the word ‘“ home- 
coming ”’ was hardly apt as neither he nor his father had ever 
been to Germany. 

In due time the boy had found himself volunteering for 
the German Navy and after a period of training was posted 
to the Scharnhorst. A passionate believer in Hitler and the 
German cause, he hated Windsor, Ontario, the Ford factory, 
baseball, ice cream and “all the empty and circus-like trap- 
pings of North American life.” He had enjoyed the bleak 
austere life up in the Aalten Fjord north of the Arctic Circle. 
There was no leave, no movies, no U.S.O. or E.N.S.A. parties, 
just hard work and Nazi indoctrination. Fronfhis talk one 
iearnt a lot about the ability and the technique of the Germans 
to train 16 and 17-year-olds to a toughness and a fanaticism 
which far surpassed anything we, that is the Anglo-Saxons 
and French, Belgian and Dutch, achieved. A _ book still 
remains to be written about Hitler’s children’s crusade. 

The Canadian Army will never forget the 12 S.S. Panzer 
Division Hitler- Jugend which held the line at Caen and which 
we first met in battle on June 7 on D+1. As an armoured 
division it had few rivals. Mainly recruited from the ranks of 
the Hitler-Jugend, though by no means all were volunteers, 
it was N.C.O.ed and officered in large part by the battle and 
blood-scarred veterans of Hitler’s personal bodyguard, the 
Leibstandarte S.S. Adolf Hitler. On this front the Canadians 
within 10 days lost upward of 150 prisoners killed in cold 
blood some miles behind the enemy lines. The Regimental 
Commander of 25 S.S. Panzer Grenadier Regiment, Kurt 
Meyer, who personally commanded and led his class of 1926 
into a running series of battles on a motor cycle was taken 
prisoner in August in the Falaise pocket and was put on trial 
for his life for the murders of Canadian prisoners at his 
Headquarters. (He was sentenced to death by a Field 
General Court Martial in December, 1945, in Aurich, Germany, 
but the sentence was later commuted to life imprisonment.) 
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These 12 S.S. ’teen agers on our immediate front stood the 
heaviest shelling and the heaviest bombing ever put down 
per square yard in any campaign. More guns were used to 
soften up the defences of Carpiquet airport on the outskirts 
of Caen and more shells fired, and in addition naval shells 
from British ships pounded their area, and on June 17 
managed to kill the Divisional Commander, Fritz Witt in 
his slit trench at divisional headquarters. Witt was an old 
Russian fighter and had distinguished himself in the recapture 
of Charkov by the S.S. The S.S. boys had very poor medical 
services and the supply situation was bad from the outset. 
They went in to their first battle against the Canadian 
3 Division at Authie and Buron hungry and, I suppose, re- 
mained hungry for quite a time. Incessant bombing and 
strafing of their lines of communication, of all the roads 
leading up to the battle area, prevented movement on the 
roads up to the front, most ambulances from ever reaching a 
hospital, and most food and ammunition from ever getting 
to the front line. But they dug in deeply. On the whole the 
Germans dug more neatly, faster and deeper than we ever 
did. Their slit-trenches rather narrow and very deep were 
finished jobs. To give them protection from airbursts and 
treebursts they often had well-constructed little timber roofs 
over them. And they needed every ounce of protection they 
could get. According to Commander Kenneth Edwards, 
R.N., in his balanced and detailed Operation Neptune, 
“rather more than 97,000 shells varying in calibre from 16- 
inch to 4-inch were fired by British warships before the break- 
through and the German retirement to the east.’”’ The 
battleships Nelson and Ramillies fired one 15-inch or 16-inch 
gun regularly once a minute when they bombarded Caen 
throughout the night of June 12-13. 

The Germans I talked to recently are not hankering 
after Hitler or Goebbels, but the patterns of thought, or rather 
of exclusion of thought, which made Hitler not only possible 
but indeed inevitable, are as present to-day as they were 
before the war. A hard road lies ahead. Many Germans 
now say “we are far more critical than we used to be.” 
This, I frankly doubt. The Germans may not fall again for 
exactly the same trick, but they will very likely fall for a 
variation of the same trick. Sporadic attempts at re-education 
cannot break up the deeply ingrained and approved patterns 
of German thought and outlook. 

On the whole the Germans, whether in captivity or in 
Germany, know little ; they are not aware of the case against 
Germany. They regard guilt for what, to them, seem infre- 
quent and isolated excesses as not apportionable to them 
collectively. The connection between a Government of 
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criminals, such as Hitler’s régime was, pursuing criminal ends 
by criminal means, and their own individual attitudes and 
actions escape them. The language which would show them 
the contribution of each German individual to the collective 
guilt of the German people has not yet been formulated. 
The language which would unlock their minds (and their 
hearts) has not yet been found and I doubt whether it can be. 
The Germans forget the millions Germany exiled and rendered 
hopeless and homeless and can now only think of their own 
hard lot. The Germans feel no guilt at having applauded 
Hitler and his henchmen nine-tenths of the way; no guilt 
at having helped start wars; no guilt at having served a 
mendacious and cruel tyranny. They cannot see that what to 
them seem regrettable individual excesses are not exceptions 
but the natural fruits of a poisonous tree. The Germans 
must learn to take responsibility for what happened, and to 
apportion guilt. On the whole, in conversation they consider 
themselves honest and honourable men who have deserved 
well of their Fatherland. The ignorance of a policy of terror 
and cruelty which killed nearly 10,000,000 civilians indicates, 
of course, that such a policy was not profoundly repulsive to 
the average German, for if it had been a wave of indignation, 
concentration camp or no concentration camp, Gestapo or 
no Gestapo, informer or no informer, would have swept all 
before it. The Germans to-day complain that, like the sor- 
cerer’s apprentice, they were unable to get rid of the spirits 


they called to their aid, but no matter what they say they called 


those spirits; they applauded them and they fought for them 
and were their often ignorant and sometimes willing slaves. 

There is a noticeable reaction against guilt talk which has 
now been directed against the Germans for some time. Many 
say “‘we small people would get along well with the other 
small people of Europe if only the authorities would let us.” 
Few remember that they were very willing to be led astray by 
one who exalted them and their destiny at the expense of 
other small men throughout the world. They say, further, 
‘* we did not know about these excesses, cruelties and horrors 
and, moreover, what could one individual do against a régime 
with its concentration camps, its Gestapo, its spies and its 
informers.”” They will not understand that the misdeeds of 
which they now disapprove are not fortuitous and rare by- 
products of an otherwise decent and honourable Government 
policy, but are part and parcel of an evil system which they 
applauded far longer than even the most stupid and dis- 
honourable had a right to. 

Late in 1944, Harold Nicolson who is, with Walter 
Lippman, perhaps the most distinguished writer on current 
affairs, stated :— 
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* It is, I know, hazardous to generalise about a mixed population 
of over 80 millions, but it is safe to say that the defects of jealousy, 
suspicion and rancour are more widespread in Germany than in any 
other country, whereas the virtues of moral and civic courage (as 
distinct from their physical courage, which is superb) are not the 
virtues which the Germans as a whole possess. Thus, although as 
much as 80 per cent. of the Germans may be by nature virtuous, 
yet in each of these Germans there exists a little pocket—a ver- 
micular-appendix—of bile and rancour which at any moment may 
become inflamed. It thus arises.that the small minority of Germans 
who really do believe in violence and cruelty are able at stated 
intervals to infect the mass of their compatriots with the poisons of 
jealousy and rage; and that the great German masses, possessing 
little moral or civic courage, are apt during these periods of infec- 
tion to behave with a corporate immorality which bears no relation to 
their individual morality in their private lives. It is from this that 
arises the paradox, which even Goethe noticed, that the Germans, 
while often admirable as individuals, are apt to behave outrageously 
asaherd. And it is this contrast between their corporate and their 
individual behaviour which in the past has so often misled British 
observers and induced them to come to conclusions which are in 
effect incorrect. Thus, it is a mistake either to identify the Nazi 
criminals with the whole German people, or to differentiate the 
Nazis from the mass of the German population ; the Nazis do, in 
fact, represent, and have exploited, the defects of the German 
character ; in allowing themselves to be thus exploited the Germans 
are guilty of complicity, but the Nazis do not represent the German 
virtues, and these virtues exist.” 


Such, then, is the material we have to deal with; and 
stubborn, as well as deep-rooted, are the traits we seek to 
eradicate. 

To re-educate Germany means to remove the causes of 
her downfall. Some causes have removed themselves ; 
some can, perhaps, still be removed, but others, as they 
unquestionably are inherent in Germany’s geographic posi- 
tion, in her history—or more important, her interpretation 
of her history—or are the product of definite and quite 
specific mental attitudes and moral points of view, will not 
yield to the surface methods now being employed. 

To somebody asking Charles II if he could explain why a 
particularly foolish preacher should be so popular with his 
audience, that Monarch replied: ‘I suppose his nonsense 
suits their nonsense.” Can anything better be said about 
Hitler’s rise to absolute power ? . Why did so many Germans, 
between 1933 and Stalingrad, turn Nazi? They turned Nazi, 
I submit, because National Socialism met the demands of 
Germany’s national character, because Hitler’s nonsense 
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suited the nonsense of millions of German men and women ; 
because the Germans are very susceptible to mass suggestion 
and mass hypnosis (the Germans, as we have all witnessed, go 
into a trance when watching or participating in mass demon- 
strations. The thunder of goose-stepping boots, rigidly 
outstretched arms, burning torches, drums, thousands moving 
in unison, put Germans in a state of truly tribal frenzy) ; 
because of Hitler’s undeniable success up to El Alamein in 
the economic, political and military sphere ; because of the 
effects of propaganda ably presented over long periods of 
time in a country hermetically sealed off from the rest of the 
world (“persistent propaganda, however untruthful, eventu- 
ally has an effect,” as Lord Templewood, the war-time 
Ambassador to Spain, recently wrote) ; and lastly, because 
of the attitude of the Germans towards their Government— 
the Germans look upon their Government as on an immutable 
fate. The concept of Government by consent of the governed 
is not congenial to the German temperament, and though the 
house that Hitler built has been destroyed utterly in Germany, 
still the modes of thought and patterns of behaviour he and 
his disciples created or perfected were well suited to the 
instinct and tradition of the German people. 

Our main objective is to build a Germany which will both 
conform to the deep-rooted sentiments of the German people 
once they awake from defeat, to construct a social and 
economic organisation which will command their steadfast 
attachment, and which will be an asset to our times instead 
of its chief menace. This means no less than to devise a 
system of crystallisation for the German nation different from 
the one which they have hitherto produced. It is the national 
character, the collective characteristics of the German people 
which must be changed! We neither know whether this 
can be done, nor how, and therefore everything that con- 
tributes to our understanding of collective as opposed to 
individual behaviour must be more vigorously pursued than 
ever before. 

Le Bon taught us * that the moral level of groups generally 
tends to be lower than that of the individuals comprising 
them. How to influence the individual so as to effect a change 
in the collective behaviour of the groups is, then, the core of 
our problem. At present there is no differentiation between 
educating the individual German and educating the German 
people. That, of course, is a calamitous fault. Superficial 
methods of trying to change the individual German can have 
no decisive effect upon German group behaviour. Not until 
we discover by what means—large or small—we may imper- 
ceptibility change the whole outlook of the German nation are 


* Psychologie des Foules. 
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we on the path of science. All else, and most of what goes on 
now, is hopeful dilettantism. 

Let us not assume that by broadening the horizon of any 
number of individual Germans, by showing them the outside 
world as it really is, history, economics, eugenics, politics, 
etc., in the light of our own body of understanding, that we 
automatically change Germany. Even if we succeed in 
re-educating individual Germans to become good Frenchmen, 
or Englishmen or Americans, even if this were possible, the 
results of such a policy would in the long run still be negligible. 
If, and when, such re-educated people are returned to live in 
the mental climate of Germany, Germany herself will reclaim 
these products of an alien education and will, without much 
difficulty, strip them of their foreign clothing and artificial 
make-up. 

We also know that any attempt to change aggregates 
against their will, or against the trend of their development, 
or against the grain, is doomed to failure. Under the pressure 
of outside events groups may adopt imitative habits in order 
to blend more successfully with their new surroundings, but 
once the pressure ceases the tribe, if I may use this convenient 
term, will soon forget what it was taught and return to its 
old ways. The protective colouring of imitation may not for 
long commend itself to the tribe and, if that is so, new ideas 
and new habits will neither be accepted nor absorbed. Purely 
imitative habits of thought do not reproduce themselves. 

There was a school in South Germany, founded after the 
Great War by Prince Max of Baden. This school, Salem, was 
run by an eminent educator who, in brief, sought to transplant 
the English public school to German soil. Much could be 
said about his endeavours, but because its ideals and ideas 
were in reality alien to the German spirit it produced, in spite 
of its strong English flavouring, more Nazis per square yard 
than many other purely German schools. The former pupils 
of this school, and I myself spent a year at Salem and there- 
fore pretend to some slight knowledge of what happened, 
embraced Nazi-ism as readily as any other average German. 
When deep calls to deep imitative customs are no effective 
barrier ! 

The next question is, which groups in Germany can be 
re-educated ; which are amenable to a form of life which 
regards truth and justice as of more value than the interests 
of a Party or of the State ? Germany can, I think, be divided 
into three groups. The first, those who can be influenced, 
who can make use of a new point of view—if we will present 
them with one—of new thoughts and new ideas, who did not 
worship Hitler and who have a feeling of guilt for what Hitler 
perpetrated in the name of the German people. This group 
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I estimate at 20 per cent. The next group is the great mass 
of hardworking, non-thinking, uncritical, unschooled men and 
women who are kept busy making ends meet while rearing 
their children. This group I estimate.at 60 per cent. ; they 
will always follow the line of least resistance and will invariably 
obey—for the Germans are by nature obedient—him who 
promises food, wealth and emotional satisfaction. 

Lastly, a group of 20 per cent. are die-hard, nationalists 
and Nazis, who have learned nothing, have forgotten nothing, 
and would welcome Hitler with open arms if he were to return 
among the living. Included among this group are all those 
who took pleasure in the killing and torturing of their fellow 
Germans and of foreigners ; all those who served in the S.D., 
the Gestapo, and to a certain extent in the S.S. (in so far as 
they were volunteers); these neither can nor need be re- 
educated. They are what they seem to be, when you see 
them in photographs, amoral, sadistic, and unemotional in 
an irrational way. I have seen some of them, and have often 
found them to have a glassy stare, eyes that seldom blink, 
and an over-developed jawbone. 

We can certainly not re-educate the thousands of actual 
and potential Himmlers and Schoengarths ; we may in fact 
not even be able to re-educate the majority of Germans 
sufficiently to keep them from following such men once they 
have achieved power. Hence, we must always be in a position 
to prevent the Himmlers, etc., of the future from coming into 
office. 

If, as I believe, we can at best only re-educate certain 
specific groups of Germans, we must see to it that the Kalten- 
brunners, etc., the S.D., the S.S., and the Police General 
types are never again able to rise to the top and then, with or 
without the consent of their own people, murder, torture, 
burn and plunder their way across Europe. 

Next, we must work to ascertain which groups will play a 
decisive réle in the Germany of the future. For there are in 
every country vigorous groups which, like individuals often 
do in a family, slowly rise to the top and assume control. 
It is these advancing groups within the German community 
that we must work out and try to anchor to our way of life. 

Let me give you an illustration from Austria. No one 
has yet measured the vigour with which different groups in a 
community hold their beliefs. No one as yet knows the strain 
which beliefs held by different groups are capable of with- 
standing. Weak, listless, and ever since 1914 buffeted by a 
fate stronger than present generations of Austrians can stand 
up to, the majority of young people and of the lower middle 
class, especially in the provincial towns, gradually turned 
Nazi after 1933 and in 1938 enthusiastically welcomed Hitler, 
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his Wehrmacht and his Party. But, because in former 
decades that particular age group and that particular social 
stratum played no réle in the political affairs of Austria, 
most pre-1938 predictions about her future turned out to be 
wrong. No one saw that the young people and the lower 
middle class were a group which held its views with fanatical 
vigour and that their beliefs and their loyalties were capable 
of standing considerable strain. From a political point of 
view it was an advancing group within the community, and 
one whose activities were greatly helped by external factors, 
namely, much aid and counsel from Berlin ! 

The Austrian Governments, between 1925 and 1938, were 
based on politically receding groups, that is, on older, more 
prosperous and more bourgeois people. These groups had, 
all in all, no political fight left in them; they valued the 
status quo more than their ideals. And in addition they were 
left in the lurch by Britain, France and the U.S.A. 

Now to a further point : A premise for all re-education is 
to give the Germans an economic and emotional goal worth 
striving for. There is a useful political axiom in America 
which says “ you can’t beat something with nothing,” and 
one cannot re-educate Germany by presenting her with a 
future of despair. Hence we must, once and for all, decide 
how we wish to punish Germany for the misfortunes she has 
brought upon the world, for the millions of civilians she has 
coldly slaughtered, and for the death of millions of good and 
honest men who had to die before Hitler could be laid by the 
heel. And we must try to explain in language understandable 
to the Germans the reason and the purpose of this punish- 
ment. For we cannot punish and re-educate the Germans 
at the same time. We must try and ascertain how to fit 
punishment for the past into an honest system of re-education. 

To the advancing and to the educable groups in Germany 
must be given a positive programme, a goal toward which 
they can strive, and an ideal that fits both the need of the 
times and the mood of the people. Life to-day is hard, 
colourless and for many on this globe full of despair. To 
re-educate the Germans, to prevent them if possible from 
falling back in@O“the old patterns of group behaviour we 
must, first of all, supply an atmosphere of action and a spirit 
of achievement. 

To those German individuals who can be re-educated we 
can show a different world. We can provide them with a 
fresh point of view and we can teach them a lot. We can also 
sift and then push certain selected groups to the top. We can 
further probably prevent Hitler-like criminals from returning. 
We can give the German people as a whole a goal to work for, 
and with some degree of amity among the Big Three we can 
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control conditions in and the prospects of Germany. But ours 
is an age of violence, of suicidal impulse and homicidal mania, 
and unless the Allies at last agree on how this world is to be 
run and unless some hope is given to the German people we 
will, I am certain, in less time than the time it took from 1919 
to 1933, when Hitler took power, have an explosive situation 
in Germany which we will be as little prepared to suppress 
as we were last time. Since Germany surrendered on May 7, 
1945, we have vacillated between punishment and ineffectual 
attempts at re-education. At present we see little resembling 
a programme which will fire the imagination or the initiative 
of the German people. Parts of our programme can no more 
satisfy the Germans than water will appeal to the habitual 
drunkard. Our programme in many ways is as frustrating as 
being married to the wrong woman. And when the picture 
of defeat fades—it fades remarkably quickly, especially 
among the young—and when economic distress and political 
dissension increase apace, when the vista of a future without 
hope comes into full view, then the next Pied Piper of Hamlin 
will follow Emperor William II and Adolf Hitler just as sure 
as God made little apples. 

What, then, are our conclusions regarding the re-education 
of Germany ? 

First, that effective re-education is possible only if we 
can establish a pattern of crystallisation for the German 
nation different from the one evolved over the last I00 years. 

Secondly, that such a change of the pattern of crystallisa- 
tion is possible only if our knowledge of group education 
improves sufficiently to enable us to re-orientate the collective 
mentality of Germany. At present the connecting link 
between re-educating the individual and re-educating the 
group (of raising the level of group behaviour by influencing 
the individual) is still missing. Random attempts at changing 
the individual have little or no lasting effect upon the national 
character. 

Thirdly, we must devise a form of social and economic 
organisation for Germany which will conform to the deep- 
rooted sentiments of the men and women for whom it has 
been made, a form of Government which is neither imitative 
of others nor a menace to the world. 

Fourthly, re-education must be focussed on the rising 
groups within the community. Static or receding groups are 
of far less importance from a long-range point of view. There- 
fore, which are the rising and which the declining groups 
within the German community must first be precisely 
ascertained. 

Fifthly, the 20 per cent. of Germans who still seriously 
wish to break with the past, who are open to new ideas and 
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new ideals must, even if they are not members of a rising 
group, be given every opportunity of learning as well as all 
possible promotion and preferment. 

Sixthly, strict and constant supervision by Germans as 
well as by the Allies to see that the 20 per cent., the hard core 
of Nazis and Nationalists, neither retain nor re-acquire office. 

Seventhly, when the evil elements in Germany have been 
finally segregated, tried and punished, a veil must be drawn 
over the question of individual and collective guilt. Not 
because such guilt and complicity do not exist, but because 
incessant harping on it in the face of present misery and despair 
produces not repentance but recalcitrance. 

Eighthly, the sedative effect of a stable prosperity on a 
highly excitable community cannot be exaggerated. Party 
politics and world problems are no diet for a mind atrophied 
by 12 years of Hitler and a stomach atrophied by years of war 
and defeat. Hunger and rational politics do not mix. Ger- 
many, with most other countries of the stricken continent of 
Europe, requires, above all, emotional peace—call it freedom 
from fear if you like—and three square meals a day. 

Ninthly, the provision of a new purpose and direction to 
life—without that nothing good will come of our victory. 

Tenthly, re-education is impossible so long as Germany is 
the rope used by the Big Three in their tug-of-war. 


JOHN STONBOROUGH. 


SOCIALIST DILEMMAS 


THE quality which has been most nearly a constant in the 
English character for a very long time is physical courage. 
Obviously, this does not mean that every Englishman is a 
hero or that most Englishmen are more or less heroic. It 
does mean, however, that you can cut very deep and at 
random into English society and discover this quality of 
physical courage in great masses. It is not the possession of a 
class or of an élite; it is more likely than not to be there in 
the average Englishman even if it is the only thing of worth 
which is there. Its value cannot be over-estimated, because 
without that one fundamental virtue the others can amount 
to very little. 

But although courage is a great deal it is not everything. 
When Paraguay, under the second Lépez, challenged Brazil, 
Argentina and Uruguay in 1865 and fought their immeasurably 
larger forces for five years, the average level of courage in the 
Paraguayan army was very high. But if the level of political 
sagacity in the Paraguayan people had been even reasonably 
high they would never have consented, as they did, to follow 
docilely the suicidal policy of the dictator who precipitated 
the ultimately disastrous war. Private and public honesty, 
the capacity for hard and sustained work, the power of 
intelligent political criticism, are only second to physical 
courage among the qualities which make for the welfare of 
a nation. The Englishman is on treacherous ground if he 
imagines that these qualities, also, are by some providential 
design “‘ natural ”’ to him. 

Take public honesty, for example. The basis of it is that 
in any conflict between a man’s interest and his duty, the 
duty shall prevail. This was not always so. It was not so, 
for instance, in the 18th century, when the current conception 
of public duty included a very considerable allowance for 
private interest. In the Napoleonic War there were a good 
many instances of frigate captains neglecting the more vital 
but less remunerative forms of duty in order to capture 
attractive prizes. This does not mean that public duty was 
not, on occasions, well, and indeed superbly, done. But 
those occasions were chiefly when some great stimulus, the 
desire for fame, patriotism in a crisis of the national fortunes, 
the sheer love of fighting, were present. There was no 
guarantee, there was no probability, that they would always 
be present in the more tedious tasks of civil administration. 
What made State intervention and control on any large scale 
impracticable was the lack of a body of men sufficiently well 
trained and sufficiently honest (according to our later stan- 
dards)—sufficiently disinterested is perhaps a better phrase— 
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to exercise the intervention and control. Socialism before the 
creation of the trained and disinterested civil servant would 
have opened the way to an orgy of corruption on the national 
scale. When the country endorsed the verdict of George III 
against Fox’s East India Bill it knew very well what it was 
doing. The provisions of the proposed reforms might be good 
or bad, but no government of that day could be trusted with 
such an immense amount of patronage. 

Take, in the second place, private honesty. The English- 
man likes to think of himself as a naturally law-abiding 
creature. He might just as reasonably think of himself as 
“naturally ”’ a follower of association football or “ naturally ”’ 
a patron of the cinema. If soccer and the cinematograph 
technique had not been developed and had not been popular- 
ised as great businesses he would have got on without them. 
If the league clubs and the football pools were to disappear 
to-morrow their patrons would find other interests which in 
time would seem just as “natural.” It is very much the 
same with respect for law. It is partly a matter of institutions 
and partly a matter of habit. The structure of the legal 
profession has embedded itself in the Englishman’s mind, as 
its dramatic aspect has struck: his imagination. Even his 
favourite literary recreation, the reading of detective stories, 
depends on the existence of legal sanctions. If the penalty 
for murder or forgery were merely a course of psychological 


‘treatment the sale of detective stories would be very small. 


What lends dignity to the theme is the knowledge that the 
penalty for murder is death. And, beyond this, respect for 
law is largely a matter of habit ; but a matter of habit derived 
from certain known causes. These are the sense of moral 
guilt, pride and fear. Theft is a violation of divine precept ; 
it is undignified ; it invites grave retribution. Perhaps deep 
down in the Englishman’s subconscious mind is something 
that shrinks from the terror of the ‘‘ Red Judge ” and recalls 
the days when larceny was a capital felony. 

A third quality on which the Englishman prides himself 
is his love of hard work. “Idling,” “idle,” “‘lazy,’’ are 
terms of disapprobation. In point of fact, however, the 
Englishman was never notable for work for work’s sake. 
When he had to, he could work as hard as anyone; when 
work could be avoided he had no “ natural”’ inclination to 
seek it. Apart from the comparatively few people who are, 
or were, engaged on work so interesting to them that it was a 
pleasure, and apart from the larger number capable of finding 
interest in the thorough accomplishment of a job for the sake 
of technical satisfaction, the Englishman worked because he 
had to work. The reasons which compelled him so do so 
were the hope of reward or the fear of punishment. The 
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reward was gain, which might be money, capable of being 
translated into the terms of goods or luxuries which he 
coveted, or success in his trade or profession which brought 
him the esteem of his associates and the prospect of further 
gain. The penalty for not working was economic disaster, 
with the prospect of sheer starvation, or at least bankruptcy 
or the workhouse ; or the continued prospect of a drab and 
sordid life. Where these rewards and penalties scarcely 
applied, as at the very top and the very bottom of society, 
the Englishman (unless he was a man of sterling character) 
was capable of being as lazy, thriftless and improvident as 
anyone. 

Now Socialism, as a practical way of life, depends very 
largely on the assumption that the great majority of the 
people will be honest in public and private life and that they 
will work hard. This was not clear in the days when Socialism 
appeared to be an ingenious way of getting something for 
nothing, of robbing the rich and dividing the spoils (which 
then had the miraculous qualities of the loaves and fishes). 
Even the members of the present Cabinet, where the average 
of intelligence is not high, know better than this. If the 
standard of public honesty were to fall very far at a time 
when there is so much “ public” wealth lying about the 
result vould be disaster, as it was in many of the Latin 
Americ:.n republics in the later stages of the war when state 
controls carelessly and corruptly exercised ended in revolution. 
Public } onesty, however, is only an extension (a late extension 
in the iistory of civilisation) of private honesty. Private 
honesty, therefore, is essential to the practical working of a 
Socialist régime. So is respect for law. If it were not there 
would be no point in passing laws, and no point at all in 
embarking on the mass of legislation on which the present 
Government prides itself. Finally, it has become evident 
that, far from officially encouraging slacking, the Government 
has realised the necessity of hard work. As Mr. Schwartz has 
recently been pointing out, the appeals of Mr. Attlee and Sir 
Stafford Cripps could have been taken from the improving 
pages of Samuel Smiles. 

There is nothing more remarkable in all this than there is 
in the fact that two and two make four. And if public and 
private honesty and respect for law and the capacity for hard 
and sustained effort were as general as the capacity to breathe 
and sleep, all might be well. But, in point of fact, the Socialists 
are appealing for the exercise of qualities which they inherited 
but did not create, which in some cases they had previously 
ridiculed and the foundations of which they have been, and 
are, steadily undermining. 

Here, incidentally, we are on the edge of another theme, 
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which can only be touched upon briefly. During the one-sided 
“party truce’ and during the 1945 Election the Socialists 
abused their opponents as protected by “ privilege’”’ and 
actuated by the “ profit-motive.”” How the tables have been 
turned since then! The most important privilege open to 
the mass of the people of these islands is membership of a 
trade union affiliated to the T.U.C. Desert your work, 
desert your regiment, desert your wife, and nothing very 
serious will happen to you, but desert your trade union and 
you become an economic outlaw. And as for the profit 
motive ; it is not a piece of original sin confined to company 
directors. If it is a sin it is a sin which company directors 
have in common with all the people who have been gaining 
higher wages and shorter hours, usually by the open or tacit 
threat of strike action. In any event, and whatever the 
demerit of the Conservatives, the Socialist Government 
depends upon them. If every Conservative in a position of 
responsibility in the armed forces, in the professions, in the 
Civil Service, in agriculture, business and industry “‘ went 
slow’ or went on strike the country could not be run for a 
week. When the Government needs support for Mr. Bevin’s 
foreign policy or for the maintenance of law and order against 
squatters, it is to the Conservative opposition that it looks 
for support, and it is from the Conservative opposition that 
it gets it. 

To return to the main theme of this article and to one 
example, that of public honesty. We have seen that it is a 
late development of private honesty and not by any means 
synonymous with it at all times and in all places. It cannot, 
however, be dissociated from the honesty of the State itself. 
English civil servants are less open to charges of corruption, 
venality and abuse of power than any others. But that is not 
because they serve a Socialist Government. It is because 
they are the heirs of a tradition which has been built up in 
the course of a century and in very different conditions. 
But if, on the one hand, the class from which the higher grade 
civil service was drawn is destroyed and if, on the other, the 
State shows itself arbitrary and dishonest, can the integrity 
of public life be maintained ? A man is moulded to a con- 
siderable extent by the body which he serves. If it is honest 
and equitable, he has fewer temptations to be dishonest or 
inequitable. And it has come to this: that no one in this 
country can point to a single piece of property of which the 
State may not deprive him and that on terms which amount 
to fraud. The Nelson annuity will serve as an instance. It 
did not matter whether the victory of Trafalgar was or was 
not suitably commemorated by an annuity enjoyed by 
Nelson’s collateral descendants. What did matter was that 
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the word of Great Britain was behind the grant and that the 
word was broken. When a Government prefers its interest 
to its duty, its servants may not always continue to prefer: 
their duty to their interests. The temptations, moreover, are 
becoming greater as one statutory body after another is 
created with immense powers, immense funds and a con- 
siderable measure of protection from detailed financial 
investigation. We have no right to assume that public 
honesty at its present high standard is a law of nature. If 
the number of minor civil servants is constantly increased 
while the funds of which civil servants dispose in the name of 
the State are constantly being multiplied, there lies danger. 
It is no criticism of the existing civil service to say so; it 
would be less than justice not to say so. The same con- 
siderations apply in greater measure to the members and 
servants of local authorities. 

Then there is the question of respect for the law. Respect 
for the law cannot be divorced from the principle of equality 
before the law and equality before the law cannot be said to 
obtain so long as the trade unions enjoy their privileged 
position of being immune from actions for tort and the Crown 
enjoys its peculiar and extensive privileges im litigation. It 
may be retorted, and with truth, that previous Liberal and 
Conservative Governments are largely to blame for this state 
of things. But the tendencies inherent in it are being 
strengthened by the creation of more and more administrative 
tribunals dealing in what is called “‘ informal justice’ and 
acting without the supreme safeguard of publicity. And, 
naturally, they are being strengthened by the increasing 
power of trade unions. There have been ugly signs lately 
that a trade union will not be content to stand between one 
of its members and his employer, but will take it upon himself 
to stand between such a member and the law of the land. 

In all these matters, as we have said, the Socialist Govern- 
ment finds itself confronted by a dilemma ; it depends upon 
the existence of a certain class and upon the existence of 
certain public and private virtues. But it is set to destroy 
that class, as it is set (though it would deny the charge) to 
weaken those virtues. It is, however, in the matter of work 
that the dilemma confronts it most urgently. How are 
penalties and rewards to be balanced ? The tendency of the 
last half century has been to reduce the penalty, and with 
the introduction of National Insurance we have reached the 
logical end. If the penalties for not working are trivial, have 
the rewards for working been proportionately increased ? 
Obviously, they have not been. It is not merely or chiefly 
a question of getting a few more goods into the shop window 
to inspire miners to work an extra shift. The problem goes 
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deeper than this. A society which guarantees a reasonable 
minimum standard of life to everyone must do one of two 
things in order to induce special efforts. It may adopt the 
system of forced labour, or it may make the rewards of hard 
work particularly attractive. The present Government is 
debarred from taking the first of these steps by the simple 
fact that most of the people who would be subjected to the 
forced labour are its own supporters ; and although it makes 
threats from time to time about refusing unemployment 
benefit to men who will not leave their own trade or their 
own neighbourhood, it would never venture to implement 
them in respect of a member of a powerful trade union. 
Equally, it is debarred from the second of these steps. For 
one thing it cannot allow what would be the chief of those 
rewards, a drastic and permanent reduction of taxation. 
But, more important, it cannot allow the creation of a position 
of real (as distinct from statutory) security, to attain to which 
it would be worth working very hard indeed. It is no reward 
to be given the same kind of medical treatment or the same 
kind of education as everyone else. It would be a reward to 
know that you could invest your capital as you thought fit, 
that you could buy what you could pay for (including medical 
treatment) and that your house would not be Stevenaged. 
But those are the rewards which a Socialist Government 
cannot consider. Nor can it look with favour on that aspira- 
tion to ‘‘ better oneself,’ to have one’s children better 
educated, to move in more cultivated society which, despite 
accusations of snobbery, has been a real cause of social 
progress and has inspired far harder work than the mere 
hope of the accumulation of money. This means “ class 
privilege ’’ and the hideous implication that the standards 
provided and maintained by the State are not good enough. 
It comes to this, that as there are no substantial penalties 
for not working there are very few substantial rewards for 
working. That is the dilemma. Rewards and Fairies was the 
title of one of Kipling’s books. No doubt the Government 
is waiting for the fairies. sits 


INDIA TOWARDS CHAOS 


DurRinc those great crises which, at long intervals, convulse 
the minds of men and nations, both men and nations some- 
times display unsuspected depths of feeling and courage. It 
is then that doubts are dispelled, illusions are destroyed, 
deceptions are unmasked and (sometimes) mistakes confessed. 
India is now passing through such a time, and individuals and 
organisations alike are asking questions which they had 
hitherto shirked. As the pace of British withdrawal is 
quickened, the inevitable and awful consequences of their 
abdication are remorselessly unfolding themselves. 

The Great Calcutta Killing in August last had already 
presented a preview of civil war, and, while a Commission, 
presided over by Sir Frederick Spens, Chief Justice of the 
Federal Court, was inquiring into the causes and course of 
that killing, an appalling tragedy was being enacted in the 
populous districts of East Bengal. This fresh outrage luridly 
recalled to the mind of every Indian chapters from the tragedy- 
filled history of India. The questions and answers in the 
House of Commons on this subject on October 21, as reported 
in India, can have conveyed no idea to the British public of 
the scale and savagery of the mob fury in East Bengal. It 
was left to a Conservative Member of Parliament, Mr. Godfrey 
Nicholson, to utter words that were at that very moment 
formulating themselves in the minds of millions in India. 
“T hope,” he said, ‘‘ that we in this country cannot dissociate 
ourselves from a feeling of responsibility when large numbers 
of our fellow-subjects are being killed in the course of a civil 
commotion.’ Alli that Mr. Gandhi could do at this crisis was 
to divert his energies temporarily from his experiments in 
truth and in suicide and advise the unfortunate women of 
Noakhali and Tipperah on the most efficacious means of 
ending themselves before being outraged ! 

The Noakhali killings set many provinces aflame, and wide- 
spread disorders in Bihar had to be quelled with the assistance 
of a substantial number of British troops. The whole sorry 
story of abduction of girls, forcible conversion of families to 
another faith, of indiscriminate slaughter and savage retalia- 
tion, recalling the worst excesses of medizval barbarism, is 
by now familiar enough to all. Pandit Nehru, pontificating 
before a gathering in Patna, told it that “‘ Swaraj does not 
mean freedom to cut the throats of those with whom you 
disagree.’’ But he did not care to elucidate what in the present 
conditions of India swaraj does mean, and how he and his 
colleagues of the Congress propose to realise that meaning. 
Nor did he care to answer the question as to what kind of 
wonderful and beatific swaraj is it that its initiation under 
Congress auspices is accompanied by unspeakable atrocities ? 
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Pretensions, illusions, deceptions and all the rest of that 
dangerous family which have driven the public life of India 
to rack and ruin during the last 20 years and more stand 
exposed to-day ; and realities which have long been ignored 
by English students of Indian affairs are forcing themselves 
to the forefront. 

The first of India’s problems, and the most stubborn, is 
presented by the Muslim League. Organised and consolidated 
by Mr. Jinnah, the League to-day offers the most formidable 
challenge to Indian and British statesmanship. It proposes a 
separate State (Pakistan) for Muslims. This demand has 
been rejected in the Cabinet Mission’s award, but nobody 
pretends that the last word on this subject has been said. 
The British Government have made known their intention to 
quit India, and they have indicated that what happens to 
India after they have quit is no concern of theirs. 

If the Hindus, recognising the earnestness of the Muslim 
League’s demand and realising the futility of trying to per- 
suade this body to change its mind, declared themselves 
ready to accept it, a great problem will have been solved. 
But they are not prepared to so declare themselves. The very 
concept of a divided India is repugnant to their mind. Their 
instinct, too, tells them that a powerful exclusive Muslim 
State in the north and north-west would be a perpetual 
threat to their security. Their fears and suspicions are con- 
firmed by unmistakable hints occasionally thrown out by 
spokesmen of the Muslim League. The achievement of 
Pakistan, it has often been hinted by its protagonists, is only 
the first objective of the Muslim League. The second may 
be inferred. 

The capacity of the Congress mind to delude itself is 
infinite. Day in and day out since its inception it has raised 
the parrot-cry that Hindu-Muslim antagonisms are artificial 
and easily reconcilable. To-day it finds itself deserted by the 
Muslims and about to be abandoned by the Hindus, who, 
having co-operated with it in blunting the British Raj that 
has so long protected them, to-day realise that Congress is 
incapable of replacing it. The outrages of Bengal have aroused 
deep resentment in the Hindus, and they are turning from the 
“Quit India’ slogan of Congress to the Hindu Mahasabha 
slogan ‘‘ Hinduise politics and militarise Hinduism.”’ 

For, the eftect of the installation of the Interim Govern- 
ment is a drastic transference of political allegiances. Every 
Muslim thinks to-day that his interests are safe only in the 
keeping of the Muslim League ; and every Hindu feels that 
Congress which could not bring itself to be frankly generous 
10 years ago to the Muslims nor resolutely ruthless two months 
ago, will only let the communal sore fester until it can only 
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be removed by the knife. The Hindu handled the knife in 
Bihar ; he has now learnt to love it. 

Meanwhile, the process of disrupting this sub-continent 
goes on apace. The Services, which have hitherto been 
impervious to communal influences, have now succumbed to 
it. Mr. Bhim Sen Sachar, Congress Minister in the Punjab 
Coalition Government, confessed the other day that the Muslim 
members of the Punjab Police were not co-operating with the 
Administration. The handful of Englishmen who help in 
preserving such order as there remains in the country are 
anxious to get out. Indeed, the dissolution of the Indian 
Civil Service and the Indian Police, both of which have so 
long been under the special care of the Secretary of State for 
India, has already been planned to the last detail. In every 
particular of loyalty and efficiency, these Services have been 
second to none in the world. Their illustrious traditions are 
now to be transferred to the custody of men who are to be 
recruited to their posts on salaries which will not attract men 
of even ordinary ability. The whole magnificent machinery of 
administration, built up with great patience, forethought and 
effort through a century, is now in process of dismantling. 
That machinery represented the best achievement of the 
British in the world. It stood for that law and order which 
will always be accounted Britain’s greatest gift to India. 
It stood for ordered stability in the midst of uncertain poli- 
tical changes. It stood for the Unity of India which it had 
helped to foster and preserve. It stood for the Peace and 
Prosperity of India which it had helped to secure through the 
combined and co-ordinated effort of its various branches. 
And with its disappearance will vanish also the mighty and 
majestic fabric of a united and peaceful India, free from 
internal strife and external aggression, which the British 


fashioned from the chaos of the 18th and early rgth centuries. 


That has been made unmistakably clear by the Bengal and 
Bihar riots and by the reception which the trans-Frontier 
tribesmen accorded to the impulsive and precipitate Prime 
Minister of India, Pandit Nehru. 

The British people, preoccupied with their own pressing 
problems, always sensitive to criticism and sometimes even 
to ill-informed criticism, seem bent on terminating their 
active association with India. They know—many of them 
but vaguely—that their nation has incurred heavy respon- 
sibilities in India. They would like those responsibilities to 
be adequately and equitably discharged by their successors 
in India. Not many of them understand that a situation 
has now arisen in the history of India in which it is impossible 
for those responsibilities to be so discharged by any successor. 
Not many of them understand this because not many of them 
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are sensible of the real nature of these responsibilities. They 
have been told in Parliament that the British Government 
has a responsibility to the Muslims, that it has treaty con- 
tracts with the Princes, etc.; and it has not been difficult 
for the Indian nationalist to refute any suggestion that these 
communities are threatened by pointing out that the Muslim 
community is too strong and influential to need any special 
protection—which is quite true—and that the treaties with 
the Princes, concluded (some of them) more than 100 years 
ago, have lost their meaning—which can be made to appear 
plausible. 

The real responsibility of Britain is only now beginning 
to be generally realised in England. During the last 100 years 
of their rule in this country the British have kept a nation of 
400,000,000 unarmed. They have thereby preserved law and 
order and secured to these millions the blessings of peace and 
stability which nations elsewhere have not been able to enjoy. 
During these 100 years the ordinary Indian, Hindu and 
Muslim, habitually confident of protection from every form 
of menace, has lost his sense of danger and his capacity for 
defence. In all the disorders that have broken out in recent 
months as a result of the follies and futilities of politicians, 
it is the innocent villager, utterly unconcerned with politics, 
who has grievously suffered. It is to Aim that Britain has 
incurred her first and her last responsibility. If, as a result of 
British withdrawal, the greatest civil war of modern history 
breaks out in this country it is on the non-political millions 
that the brunt of the suffering will fall. And it is they who 
will suffer murder, rapine and arson. 

When Macaulay wrote his ever-famous minute on Indian 
education he did not foresee that when his countrymen did 
finally fulfil his high hope, they would do so with the doubtful 
satisfaction of leaving India in the same conditions of chaos 
and strife in which their forbears found it when they first set 
foot on Indian soil. If he had foreseen that in the fifth decade 
of the 20th century vast numbers of men would allow them- 
selves to be duped by words, that in the name of “indepen- 
dence ’’ and “ self-determination ”’ and other high-sounding and 
meaningless slogans countries and continents would be up- 
rooted from their familiar ways, he would perhaps have paused 
before he spoke. In the present conditions, the withdrawal of 
his countrymen from India promises permanently to injure 
the illustrious reputation of one nation and make the future of 


the other dark beyond description. 
S. SUBRAMANIAN. 


THE FUTURE OF HONG KONG 


Hone Kone has made greater progress towards economic 
recovery and in rehabilitation than any other city on the 
Chinese coast that suffered to anything like the same extent 
from Japanese occupation and wholesale looting. It has a 
stable currency, rigid price controls of all necessities, and.a 
police force which, if still numerically inadequate and sus- 
pected of considerable corruption in the lower ranks, at least 
maintains reasonable law and order, and battles with some 
success against the crime wave which has followed the re- 
occupation of the Colony. How Hong Kong is regarded by 
the Chinese has been shown by the fact that the population 
has increased by at least a million since VJ Day. No restric- 
tion has been placed ‘upon Chinese immigration, though the 
entry or re-entry of non-Chinese is still deprecated by the 
authorities owing to the housing shortage. It is estimated 
that some 70 per cent. of European style dwellings were 
rendered uninhabitable—chiefly by Chinese looters—during 
and for several months following the reoccupation, when 
policing of the residential areas was physically impossible. 
Many buildings which were stripped of all woodwork and 
electrical and plumbing fittings have been repaired or are 
now under repair. But a large proportion of them have been 
purchased at fantastic prices by wealthy Chinese, and Britons 
returning to or entering the Colony find it almost impossible 
to secure residential quarters at reasonable rentals owing to 
the extortionate—and illegal—‘‘ key money ’’ demanded by 
landlords. An additional cause of congestion is the extensive 
accommodation requisitioned or put aside for government 
officials and the armed forces. Thousands of wealthy and 
middle-class Chinese regard the Colony as a sanctuary in 
which they are immune from political persecution, and in 
which capital can be invested without fear of daily currency 
depreciation, or recurring imposts and levies. 

When Mr. Winston Churchill, during the war, remarked 
that he had not become the King’s first Minister to preside 
over the liquidation of the British Empire, he may well have 
had Hong Kong in mind as a typical example. For there was 
an agitation in Chungking for the return of the Colony to 
China, and undoubtedly retrocession had considerable support 
in British Foreign Office circles, as well as among a number 
of uninformed Americans. Rumour has it that at their 
frequent meetings the late President Roosevelt often jokingly 
inquired of Mr. Churchill what he intended to do about Hong 
Kong. 

Following Japan’s collapse there were reports that Chinese 
forces were racing for Hong Kong to forestall British reoccupa- 
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tion. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek repudiated any such 
plan, and stated that the future of Hong Kong would be a 
matter for Anglo-Chinese negotiation. 

News of Japan’s surrender took the American and British 
High Commands by surprise. American forces were massing 
for the projected invasion of Japan. Admiral Lord Louis 
Mountbatten was on the eve of launching an overpowering 
onslaught upon Malaya. Some delay in reoccupying Hong 
Kong was therefore unavoidable. A strong R.A.F. Con- 
struction Unit, en route to Okinawa to prepare runways for 
British bombers, was diverted from this destination. A 
British Fleet, which had been co-operating with the U.S. 
Navy in operations at Okinawa and against the Japanese 
mainland, under the command of Rear-Admiral Harcourt, 
was also ordered to Hong Kong, and arrived off the Colony 
on August 28. It could not enter the harbour until two days 
later, after the channel had been swept of mines. Landings 
were effected on the island on August 30 without serious 
incident. The R.A.F. Construction Units which arrived on 
September 4 took over garrison duties in Kowloon. A British 
Military Government with Admiral Harcourt at its head 
immediately took over, and continued to function until May 1, 
1946, when Sir Mark Young, who was Governor for a few 
months before the surrender, resumed office. In the interval 
considerable progress towards the restoration of normal 
conditions had been achieved, and there were some who felt 
that the extension of the British Military Administration 
for a few more months would have been advantageous. For it 
could take quicker and more decisive action than a purely 
civil regime. However, while conditions in Shanghai and 
other former Settlements and Concessions were getting more 
and more chaotic under Chinese control, with a runaway 
inflation of currency, Hong Kong continued to make steady 
progress towards rehabilitation. 

The keynote of the British Military Administration and 
of the Civil Government was undoubtedly conciliation of the 
Chinese. In fact the British authorities may be said to have 
leant over backwards to secure Chinese co-operation and 
goodwill. They agreed at an early date to hand over to China 
all Japanese war equipment captured in the Colony. This 
concession was interpreted to include upwards of a score of 
Japanese vessels, although the British officials encountered 
constant obstruction and delay in recovering British-owned 
craft which had been identified in Chinese territorial waters. 
The British authorities also agreed to the concentration and 
embarkation in Kowloon of many thousands of Chinese troops 
which were to be sent north by sea. They could almost as 
easily have been embarked at Canton or Whampoa. They 
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were allotted the exclusive use of the garden city of Kowloon- 
tong, the buildings of which resembled shambles when the 
last detachments of Chinese passed through in the middle of 
August, 1946. All electrical fittings and most of the plumbing 
and woodwork had been removed by the Chinese occupants, 
who were also believed to have carried off with them a number 
of stolen British motor vehicles. The presence of these 
Chinese troops on British soil created many difficulties, and 
only extreme forbearance on the part of the British military 
and police averted serious incidents. Chinese soldiery took 
it for granted that they were entitled to force their way into 
places of entertainment, and on to public transport vehicles 
without payment, and wrecked premises or assaulted con- 
ductors if they encountered any objections. The hazards 
resulting from their presence were aggravated by the fact 
that if the police intervened in cases in which Chinese soldiery 
were caught stealing from shops or attempting to force their 
way into cinemas, etc., the crowds that collected invariably 
joined in assaulting the police—though they would probably 
have been the first to complain if.Chinese troops had been 
allowed the licence that they always claim in their own 
country. In one instance in which a Chinese captain was 
caught red-handed stealing from an Indian silk store, and 
arrested by the police when fleeing, not only did the Chinese 
crowd stone the Indian’s shop, doing thousands of dollars of 
damage, but the Chinese in Kowloon had the effrontery to 
send over an armed detachment to rescue him. For a few 
hectic minutes after the appearance of British Commandos 
on the scene it looked as if a street battle would be staged in 
the main thoroughfare of Hong Kong. 

In spite of the damage done to harbour installations and 
warehouses, the Hong Kong authorities did everything in 
their power to ensure the speedy unloading and transport to 
Canton of UNRRA and other urgently needed cargoes, and 
also gave every possible assistance in the restoration of 
railway and road transportation between Kowloon and 
Canton. 

In contrast with the pre-war attitude of banning the 
activities of Chinese political parties within the Colony, the 
authorities tolerated the establishment of Kuomintang branch 
offices in Hong Kong, and permitted a freedom to the press 
which soon developed into licence. The National T1mes, 
organ of the Kuomintang and of the Chinese Ministry of 
Information was permitted to start publication, and _ lost 
few, if any, opportunities of denouncing the British authorities, 
magnifying and distorting minor incidents and inflaming 
anti-British feeling. Hardly had it started when the Kuomin- 
tang decided that the largest independent vernacular paper, 
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the Wah Kiu Yat Po, whose circulation exceeded that of all 
other Chinese newspapers combined, must come under party 
control. Finding the owners and editor unco-operative, the 
Canton Kuomintang attempted to force transfer of the 
ownership of the paper by blackmail. The editor was 
denounced as a collaborator, although he had received a letter 
of thanks from the pre-war Secretary for Chinese Affairs, 
Mr. R. A. C. North, for the clever manner in which he had 
managed throughout the Japanese occupation to give reliable 
news and keep up the spirits of British internees. An attempt 
was made to secure the editor’s extradition to Canton as a 
“traitor ’’ under the provisions of the ‘‘ Collaborators’ 
Ordinance.’ As the latter did not apply to British subjects 
(the editor was born in Hong Kong) or to alleged offences 
committed in the Colony, false charges that the editor had 
visited Tokyo and operated a paper in Canton were made. 
It was intimated that all these charges would be withdrawn 
if 51 per cent. of the shares of the enterprise were transferred 
to the Kuomintang, and the editor retired and handed over 
management and editorial control to the party’s nominees. 
In an attempt to placate his enemies the editor unwisely 
agreed to the nomination of a so-called “‘ publisher,’’ a Major- 
General Wong, by the Cantonese authorities. Wong had no 
sooner attained this position than he brought in another 
half dozen assistants, whose substantial salaries had to be 
paid by the paper. 

Hong Kong is now the happy hunting ground of a dozen 
or more officious Kuomintang organs. An attempt is being 
made to gain control of the public educational system of the 
Colony. Only a few weeks ago a misaddressed letter, which 
fell into the hands of the British authorities revealed the 
fact that the Kwangtung Provincial Educational Department 
had written to the ‘‘ Hong Kong and Macao Overseas Educa- 
tional Bureau” ordering the latter to keep under close 
supervision four teachers who had recently been appointed 
to a Hong Kong Government school, who were described as 
“ traitors ’’—or, in other words, as persons unwilling to take 
their orders from the Canton Kuomintang. In many Govern- 
ment schools the Chinese flag is invariably given greater 
prominence than the Union Jack, and constant surreptitious 
efforts are made to introduce San Min Chu I textbooks (Dr. 
Sun’s “ Three Principles’) with their xenophobic doctrines. 
This infiltration is fostered by a ruling that no Chinese who 
do not qualify in examinations on San Min Chu I doctrines 
are eligible for official employment in China. 

Prior to the Pacific War, China was not officially repre- 
sented in Hong Kong. The authorities took the view that 
while such intense nationalism prevailed in Kuomintang 
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circles a Chinese Consul-General would in effect become the 
dictator of the Chinese community. After the re-occupation 
it was felt that some form of official liaison between the 
Colony and the Chinese authorities was desirable, but instead 
of suggesting the appointment of a Chinese Consular official, 
with its implied acknowledgement that he was the repre- 
sentative of a foreign government on British territory, the 
British authorities agreed to the representation of China in 
Hong Kong by the Commissioner for Foreign Affairs of 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi. In other words, they permitted 
Hong Kong to be treated, so far as China was concerned, as a 
suburb of Canton. The result has not been satisfactory. The 
official in question is constantly interfering in and protesting 
against minor local incidents which would normally be dealt 
with by routine police and judicial procedure. He has even 
been reported to have suggested that he should act as 
arbitrator in local labour troubles. He is a well-meaning man, 
but has to take his orders from the Kuomintang, whose local 
agent, a Mr. Li Tai-chao, who is a member of one of the highest 
Kuomintang Committees, is the real ‘“ boss.”’ 

The British Government’s efforts to win Chinese co- 
operation and goodwill have included gifts of warships (and 
the training of their personnel) to the Chinese Navy, con- 
tributions (second only to those of the United States) to 
UNRRA activities, which have resulted in the delivery to 
China of millions of pounds worth of foodstuffs, machinery, 
railway and other transport equipment, clothing, etc. Hardly 
a week passes that some new scandal in regard to the dis- 
tribution of these supplies is not made public, and much of 
the urgently needed machinery (e.g., road-making equipment) 
is simply rusting in idleness after being landed. 

The Hong Kong authorities, in addition to the manifesta- 
tions of goodwill mentioned earlier in this article, have placed 
the Hong Kong Central Malaria Spraying Unit at the disposal 
of the Chinese, and effectively sprayed Canton and a number 
of other southern cities with D.D.T. vapour. They have 
housed, fed and given free medical care to many thousands 
of Chinese repatriates on the way back to their homeland. 
Without any reciprocity (for British planes are constantly 
being impounded when they make emergency landings at 
Chinese air bases) they have permitted virtually unrestricted 
use of the overtaxed facilities of Kaitak Airport to Chinese 
aviation companies, which not only maintain services to 
Hong Kong, but carry passengers and freight to Calcutta. 
_ (Except for occasional specially sanctioned flights of R.A.F. 
‘planes to Shanghai and elsewhere, British aircraft are not 
permitted to land in or fly over Chinese territory.) 

At the request of the Chinese authorities, who complained 
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that the export of certain commodities from Hong Kong 
would be harmful to their country’s economy, bans have 
been placed upon their shipment out of the Colony. 

What has been the Chinese reaction to these cumulative 
evidences of British sympathy and goodwill? Gratitude ? 
Appreciation ? Reciprocal goodwill ? No! On the contrary, 
the Chinese attitude throughout has been one of hostility, 
suspicion and ingratitude. One may search almost in vain 
for any evidence to the contrary. It is true that on the 
occasion of the celebration of the Double Tenth, the Com- 
missioner for Foreign Affairs of Kwangtung and Kwangsi 
declared that ‘‘ We ought to be very thankful to be in Hong 
Kong ; it is one of the nicest places to live in in-the world.” 
But he attributed this not to the British administration, but 
to the predominance of the Chinese population, and their 
sterling qualities. 

Every occasion is seized upon by the Kuomintang press 
and organs to foment anti-British feeling among the masses. 
A Chinese hawker, illegally peddling foodstuffs in Kowloon, 
is chased by the police, falls over his basket, and is alleged to 
have been kicked by a policeman. He dies and the post- 
mortem reveals that death was due to the rupture of a greatly 
enlarged spleen, which might have been caused by any fall 
or sudden movement. But even before there has been time 
for an investigation, and while the policeman is under arrest 
awaiting trial, Canton busybodies form so-called ‘‘ comfort 
committees,’’ which raise and expend millions of dollars on 
joy-rides to and banquets in Hong Kong on the pretence of 
conveying sympathy to this victim of “ British brutality.” 
Mass meetings of labour and other organisations are held to 
endorse demands for the punishment of the policeman, an 
indemnity to the hawker’s family, an undertaking from the 
Hong Kong Government that there will be no repetition of 
this incident, and the retrocession of Hong Kong and Kowloon. 
The Chinese newspapers in the Colony feature photos of the 
dead hawker (whose life might have been saved had the mob 
not prevented his removal to hospital). These activities 
might be regarded as the work of irresponsible agitators, but 
instead of frowning upon them the Chinese Government 
makes official representations to the Hong Kong Government. 
Similar developments followed the death of a Chinese just 
across the border as a result, allegedly, of the accidental 
discharge of a weapon by one of the British frontier guards. 
The officer of the detachment, who was unarmed, had been 
threatened with a cocked revolver when endeavouring to 
clear up a traffic snarl, and had ordered his men to their 
posts in consequence. A weapon was accidentally discharged, 
and is said to have caused the death of a Chinese villager. 
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But the British authorities are not permitted to inspect the 
corpse (which proved to be that of a former collaborationist 
and well-known local racketeer) and for nearly a fortnight 
the body lies where it fell, while the Chinese press attempt 
to work up hatred over the “ brutality ” of British soldiery. 
(This despite the immediate acceptance of responsibility by 
and an apology from the British military, who only had the 
Chinese word for it that the man had been killed by a British 
bullet.) Chinese ‘“‘ hate” propagandists show no sense of 
proportion. (About the time of this villager’s death Canton 
papers reported that Chinese gendarmes had cornered and 
opened fire upon a squad of Chinese soldiery who had “ lost 
face’ by eating sugar-cane in public!) The locally published 
Kuomintang organ, the National Times, the day following 
the border fatality, thought it necessary to remind its readers 
that while Britons and Americans had given a little aid to 
China, it was really the Chinese who had won the Pacific 
war ! 

What is the remedy for this state of affairs ? One, which 
seems difficult to bring about, is a stand by the more respon- 
sible Chinese residents of the Colony against this continuous 
anti-foreign (and especially anti-British) propaganda. Few 
of them, however, have the courage to make such a stand. 
Secret society organisations operating, it is believed, outside 
British territory, are constantly sending blackmailing letters, 
accompanied by threats of violence to individuals, theatres, 
restaurants and hotels, demanding payment of substantial 
“protection money.’’ As far as the writer knows, not a 
single Chinese newspaper in the Colony (even the Wah Kiu 
Yat Po, whose editor’s safety depends upon British protection) 
would dare to publish any article or correspondence refuting 
the malicious charges of the Kuomintang hate-mongers. 

Clearly, if peace and order are to be maintained in Hong 
Kong, freedom of the press must not be allowed to develop 
into unbridled licence. Publication of avowedly Kuomintang 
organs in the Colony ought not to be tolerated, especially 
when their main function is to stir up animosity against the 
British. British laws regarding contempt of court, especially 
when inflammatory articles are published regarding sub judice 
cases, ought to be rigidly applied not only against local 
vernacular papers, but the distributors of Cantonese journals. 

But most important of all, British policy regarding the 
future of Hong Kong ought to be clarified. It seems impera- 
tive that the British Government should issue a statement to 
the effect that Hong Kong and Kowloon are and will remain 
British territory, and that the leased territories will continue 
to be administered by the British until the expiration of the 
lease in 1997. 
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It seems desirable also that some restrictions should be 
placed upon Chinese immigration into the Colony, even if, in 
the past, it has been agreed to allow Chinese free access. 
There are many common-sense reasons for doing this. There 
is insufficient housing accommodation for a population which 
is increasing by an average of about 100,000 a month. A low 
rainfall would so reduce the water supply as to render it 
inadequate for the existing population. (Already water is 
cut off from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m.) Health conditions require 
some check on the increasing congestion. And finally, that 
Hong Kong is already over-populated may be inferred from 
the fact that over 30,000 Chinese are understood to be willing 
to avail themselves of any facilities that the Colonial Govern- 
ment may be able to extend for repatriation. There is little 
demand for unskilled labour in the Colony while the process 
of rehabilitation is going on. And every pauper immigrant 
who enters is likely to become a liability unless he (or she) is 
skilled in some form of labour or industry. 

After witnessing the appalling deterioration of conditions 
in Shanghai, following the transfer of control of the former 
foreign municipal areas to the Chinese, any argument for the 
rendition of Hong Kong to become similarly looted and 
exploited seems fantastic. 

Plans are now under consideration, on orders from London, 
for the introduction of some measure of self-government in 
this Colony. Obviously these plans ought to remain in abey- 
ance until the future status of the Colony has been clarified. 
If it is decided to proceed with them, both the franchise and 
representation should be confined‘to British subjects. An 
extension of the franchise to Chinese who retain their 
nationality would simply mean handing over the Colony to 
the tender mercies of the Kuomintang. Even conceding the 
franchise to British subjects of Chinese race would not be 
entirely satisfactory, since the Chinese law of nationality is 
based on jus sanguinis, and naturalisation with allegiance to 
another State does not—-according to Chinese views—deprive 
persons of Chinese blood of Chinese nationality. 

The prosperity of Hong Kong unquestionably depends 


upon Chinese co-operation and participation in the Colony’s 


trade and industry. But there is no reason why it should 
not be made plain beyond any question that non-British 
nationals in the Colony are welcome guests so long as they 
are loyal, peaceful and law-abiding citizens, but that organised 
subversive activities from whatever quarter they are directed 
will make the presence of their sponsors sufficiently unwelcome 
to result in deportation elsewhere. 

In conclusion, it should be strongly emphasised that the 
rehabilitation and future progress and development of Hong 
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Kong must depend upon the removal of all uncertainty 
regarding the future status of this important Colony. One of 
Hong Kong’s most urgent needs at the moment is a modern 
airport. The present Kaitak Airfield, though it was enlarged 
under the Japanese occupation, is quite unsuited for the 
handling of modern aircraft, especially the large four-engined 
‘planes, of which increasing numbers are making Hong Kong 
a port of call, or a terminus. Hong Kong already may be 
regarded as the hub of the network of Far Eastern air ser- 
vices, but Kaitak is frequently unapproachable owing to fog, 
and possesses no hangar, with the result that ’planes on the 
ground have to fly off to Saigon when a typhoon warning is 
received. The cost of constructing a modern airport would 
run into millions of pounds. Hong Kong alone could not 
meet the expense, and it would be preposterous to ask British 
Empire taxpayers to do so if the Colony is to revert to China 
in the not distant future. Other important developments— 
increasing the water supply, extending the highway system 
and augmenting the housing accommodation, both on the 
island and the mainland, are likely to be retarded if the future 
status of the Colony is not unequivocally defined. The barren 
island which British enterprise has converted into one of the 
greatest transhipment ports in the world surely ought not to 
share the fate of Shanghai. Did not the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
in an address to the Hong Kong University students in 1923, 
single out Hong Kong as a place in which in eighty years the 
British had developed a barren rock into a‘city with which 
no Chinese city could compare after 4,000 years of history, 
and point to the “ English example of good government ” 
as a model for every part of China ? 
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Two hundred years ago the Speyside township of Druim-a- 
Ghiubhais—the Ridge of Pines—was the centre of a densely 
populated crofting country. What place in the Highlands was 
not ?—before the chieftains sold their clansmen’s birthrights 
and the Clearances revolutionised Highland economy, substi- 
tuting, first, large sheep runs, and, when those failed, still 
larger deer forests, for the communal small-farming of the 
townships. Even in the closing years of the 18th century there 
were only some 7,000 sheep in all that part of Upper Strath 
Spey known as Badenoch, and it was still mainly a country of 
black cattle, with crops of flax, bear, oats and rye.. But in 
1946 the 30,000-acre sheep run of Killiehuntly, adjacent to 
Druim-a-Ghiubhais, which also includes two deer forests and a 
grouse moor, smothers half a dozen old townships and supports 
only four keepers, one water bailiff and three shepherds, in the 
place of some scores of families of crofters. 

There are at least a score of old townships within a mile or 
two of Druim-a-Ghiubhais, and many shielings higher up the 
glens—those summer-pasture dwellings of the township folk, 
constructed of turf on stone foundations and thatched with 
heather or rushes, with their simple furnishings of “a bed of 
rushes, a pillow of heather ’’ and a few milking utensils and 
horn spoons. There, while the cattle and sheep grew fat on 
the luscious pastures of Glen Feshie and the Forest of Gaick, 
which still produce the fattest lambs in Badenoch, the maidens 
made butter and cheese, and the men hunted, living on the 
produce of their herds—milk, whey, butter and cheese, the 
coagulated blood of their, cattle spread on bannocks, with 
oatcake and, no doubt, whisky of their own distilling. 

Walk but a mile of the hill over the moors from Druim-a- 
Ghiubhais and you pass half a dozen forgotten landmarks on 
either hand—Glait-a-Ghiubhais: the Hollow of the Pines ; 
Gnaicanmair: the Bed of the Bum; Toran Buidhe: the 
Yellow Hillocks; Blair-a-Mhainistr: the Minister’s Moss; 
Fluich Atagan : the Wet Stooks (of rushes) ; Blairna Saithit : 
the Moss of the Arrows (found when casting out peat). 

Moors and glens are grooved with their now barely dis- 
cernible ‘‘ roads ’’ winding along the easiest. way from town- 
ship to shieling and peat bank, from glen to moor, and from 
these high remote places down to Strath Spey. Wherever a 
green flat or knoll blazons the brown moors and hills there you 
may be certain of finding the remains of a former township or 
shielings, for the old folk had green hands and knew the secret 
of fertility. It is more than 100 years since any of these 
green places were last cultivated, yet to-day they still stand 
out for miles as the greenest places, though they are the 
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favourite grazing grounds of rabbits and black-faced sheep. 
But year by year heather and bracken creep ever further in 
from the circumjacent moor. . 

The crumbling walls and half-buried foundations of three 
township dwellings still stand on the green braes above the 
Killiehuntly fields on the southern outskirts of Druim-a- 
Ghiubhais. But for those townships there would be no farm 
at Killiehuntly (the Counting Wood). Its 130 acres of arable 
and good pasture—the best I have seen on any Highland 
sheep farm—were once the enclosed and cultivated land, 
redeemed from the heather and boulders of the moor with 
enormous labour and husbandry, of these three townships— 
Cnoic-a-Chanaich (the Rooster’s Mound), Tor-Dhu (the Black 
Hillock) and Cnoc-a-Chenn (the Head of the Hillock). 

When the urge comes upon him to relax in the sun in some 
spacious place of beauty and tranquillity, then the 2oth- 
century naturalist winds his way naturally and without 
deliberation to these green braes and especially to the green 
heights of Cnoc-a-Chenn, with, on the one hand, its glorious 
prospect over the Strath to the high-corried western Monadh 
Liath, whence comes Gaoth Meall-A’Chuaich—the Cup-Hill 
Wind—the blessed south-west wind that drives the snow from 
the hills and the long frost from the Strath in spring ; and, on 
the other hand, in a deep pit in the hills, Loch nan Reagh (the 


Loch of the Oars), a shallow lochan of 7 or 8 acres, once a © 


pine stand, shaped like a keyhole. Thus, too, when an old 
shepherd from one of the high glens came down in the autumn 
of his life to dwell in Lower Drumguish his first act on awaken- 
ing every morning thereafter, even before he sat in to his 
porridge, was to climb Tor-breac (the Speckled Mound) at the 
northern end of the braes, and breathe the moor wind. The 
pinewoods stifled him. Little wonder! Only on Beal Hill 
overlooking the Holy Island Slakes have I breathed air as 
invigorating as that of these high places in Strath Spey, where 
a day’s tramp of 30 or 35 miles over excessively steep and 
rough country demands no greater physical effort than one of 
I5 or 20 miles in the Lowlands. 

What quality was it in the character of the old folk that 
led them always to dwell in the most beautiful places com- 
manding a wide prospect ? Such a quality is not found in their 
descendants. To the inhabitants of Kingussie, little more than 
three miles distant from Druim-a-Ghiubhais, any place east of 
the Spey is beyond the pale. Some, who have lived all their 
lives in that market town do not know where Druim-a- 
Ghiubhais lies, and to the best of my knowledge no native of 
Kingussie has passed east through Drumguish in our time. 

But the great ash that the township dwellers planted 
below the Rooster’s Mound and likewise the wind-bowed 
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rowan on the Head of the Hillock (which still put forth their 
summer greenery), have failed the old folk more treacherously 
than they could ever have thought possible. By the middle 
of the last century only one old woman lived on the Killie- 
huntly braes in Cnoic-ma-Chanaich. An old wooden roller 
lies against a dyke of hay green “‘ park.’”’ When she grew too 
old to dwell alone, they brought her down to Drumguish, 
where she lived in a croft-house opposite her nephew’s until 
1895, dying at the great age of 103. To-day only the founda- 
tions of this house remain—though the walls are still standing 
of the house on the Rooster’s Mound—for her nephew could 
not abide the sight of the old house crumbling year by year, 
and pulled it down. There was philosophy in that act. But 
many tumbled dwellings of grey granite are still to be seen in 
this, one of the last of the old townships still inhabited in 
Badenoch. 

Three hundred feet above the braes, on the Black Flat of 
Lubin-Dhu, where oats were once harvested, are the founda- 
tion stones of another township. But the most perfect town- 
ship, both in situation and remains, lies on a still higher green 
hill. You will not locate Tom-fad (the Long Hill) on the 
Ordnance Survey of Scotland. Only the Drumguish folk and 
the local historians are aware of its existence, and none but 
shepherds and keepers pass that way now, when gathering 
sheep or setting traps—though the greenness of its 1,300-foot 
boss, rising steeply from the two little glens that almost 
encircle it, makes it a landmark for miles. 

I first wandered over its 30-acre plateau on an April after- 
noon of cool westerly breezes, with the blue light of fair 
weather on the Monadh Liath, and found it, as ever after- 
wards, a serene and happy place, with a spacious prospect 
down the green glen to Rothicmurchus in the jaws of the 
Monadh Liath and the Cairngorms. In such a place my sure 
instinct was, again, that though the inhabitants of Tom-fad 
may have been poor in material goods, may even have come 
near to starvation when their harvests failed in bad years— 
though why should they, with fish in the burns and abundant 
game on the hill and in the woods and glens—they yet knew a 
serenity of mind and tranquillity of daily labour, sport and 
play, sought in vain by we who are caught in the toils of this 
complex 2oth-century civilisation, in which the daily life of 
the humblest among us is ordered to greater or lesser degree 
by the current international financial and economic situation. 

Twenty-five acres of the Long Hill I found to be enclosed 
with a crumbling stone dyke. Nearly all this enclosed land 
was still green, much of it moss, though here and there on those 


portions most recently cultivated—something over 100 years 


ago—were circles and rectangles of coarse grasses and bigger 
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clumps of heather, where the hill was going back to the wild 
for the best early potatoes in Badenoch were raised on Tom- 
fad, thanks to its situation in the lee of the Feshie Hills, 
which warded off the sun’s rays until the early morning frost 
was off the shaws. 

Just outside the enclosure at the lower north end of the 
hill were the remains of nine or ten croft-houses. The most 
perfect of these was 12 feet broad and 43 feet long on the 
inside of its thick stone walls, which included a byre at one 
end ro feet long, with three stalls, of which the centre one was 
5+ feet in width and each of the two side ones 3 feet. The 
stalls had stone partitions and the byre was divided off from 


the dwelling-place by a stone wall, with a narrow entrance on - 


the east side. On this side also was the entrance to the 
house: for the prevailing winds on this exposed hill are from 
south and west. 

But what impressed me most was the enclosure in which 
the inhabitants had been accustomed to handle their sheep 
and to pen them on winter nights when the snow was drifting, 
and to which the township’s herd had brought the cattle for 
the evening milking. This enclosure lay between the croft- 
houses and the dyke enclosing the cultivated land, and was in 
three sections. That fold, or buaile, nearest the cultivated 
land appeared to my eye to be perfectly circular, and proved, 
when I stepped it out, to be 254 yards across from south to 
north and 25 yards from east to west. But the marvel was 
that the closely grazed green lawn within the ring of the dyke 
was as perfect as the sward of a Cambridge college, unsullied 
by a single clump of bent, while the smooth dry-stone dyke 
was still in a good state of repair (though you would have to 
search far and wide through the Highlands to-day to find a 
sheep farm with a whole dyke), its flat-shaped stones sloping 
in from both sides to the central fillmg of rubble. This was 
evidently the sheepfold, for the entrance was too narrow to 
admit even a small cow. 

With a view to economising in labour and material the 
east dyke of this fold had been prolonged northwards to form 
the east dyke of an almost perfect square, 25 yards from south 
to north and 26 from east to west. There was purpose in the 
square being a yard out of the true, for the extra yard in the 
width of the fold permitted its west dyke to project south a 
yard outside the length of the circular fold before turning in 
at right angles, not to join the latter, but to leave a narrow 
entrance at a little distance from it. This section was, 
presumably, the cattle fold. 

The east and west dykes of this fold had been continued 
northwards as the side dykes of a rectangle of steep, bouldery 
and apparently uncultivated ground, 25 yards in length by 
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26 in width, to which the entrance was not apparent, and which 
was, perhaps, used for tethering out calves. 

At the base of the knoll on which the fold and dwelling- 
houses were laid out was a reminder that life in the township 
was not solely of toil. Here, there were the foundations 
of another house, flush with the ground at one end, and sunk 
within these a perfectly circular “ well,” 9 feet across the 
top and 4 feet across the bottom, the whole neatly revetted 
with large blocks of stone. A tall Exciseman standing in 
this “‘ still’ would have had his eyes on a level with the floor 


RICHARD PERRY. 


LONDON LORE 


In days when most of London was built of timber there was 
an old stone house at number 5 Knightrider Street, where in 
the late 15th century lived Dr. Thomas Linacre, who had for 
his pupils Erasmus and Sir Thomas More, and was physician 
to Henry VII and Henry VIII. Here he founded one of our 
greatest institutions, the College of Physicians, and Henry VIII 
granted them their first charter in 1518. Linacre remained 
their only principal until his death in 1524, and was buried 
at the foot of the great crucifix that stood at the north door 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The college was granted a coat-of- 
arms in 1546, and these, sculptured in stone, were set up on 
the front of the house between the two centre windows of the 
first floor. In 1565 Queen Elizabeth gave them permission to 
dissect human subjects on their premises, and by 1583 they 
added a spacious anatomical theatre. They remained at 
number 5 Knightrider Street, where William Harvey, dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood, gave his first course 
of lectures, for nearly a century, and in 1614 removed to more 
commodious premises at Amen Corner, which they rented 
from the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s. Here they met 
with troubles that might have caused their disappearance, 
for during the Civil War, when London was heavily taxed by 
the Parliament, their share was £5 a week, with no funds out 
of which to pay it, and they got into arrears with their rent. 
Worse still, the premises were condemned as church property 
and would have been sold by auction but that a member, Dr. 
Hamey, purchased them for the college. Fortune was still 
adverse, for the house, the museum, and most of the library, 
were consumed in the Fire of 1666, and so in 1674 they opened 
their spectacular building in Warwick Lane. Still they were 
not contented, and in 1821 they migrated to their present 
great place in Pall Mall East, yet once again there is talk of 
another move, this time to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. : 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of THe NATIONAL REVIEW 


A NEW CURRENCY DOCTRINE 


Str,—As one who was for many years closely associated with our 
late President, Sir Reginald Rowe, may I be allowed to reply to Mr. Percy 
Pigott’s article under the above heading which appeared in your December 
issue. 

It is rather fantastic that Sir Reginald and the Economic Reform Club 
and Institute, who have fought so long to establish the principle that 
money must bear an exact relationship to real wealth (i.e., goods and 
services), should be accused by Mr. Pigott of “ mistaking the symbol for 
the thing symbolised.” 

We assert that it is, or should be, the prerogative of the State to 
create such additional money as may be required for national purposes, 
i.e., for such purposes as Parliament may determine can properly be met 
in this way. This, of course, conficts with the practice hitherto adopted 
of allowing the Banks to create such money and lend it at interest to the 
Government, despite the fact that here there is no question of saving, 
and in our view therefore, there should be no question of borrowing. 
During the present century some thousands of millions of new money has 
come into existence in this way, and has placed a burden upon the com- 
munity which we suggest cannot be justified. 

Here we are asserting the sovereign right of a nation to determine 
and issue its own money supply as opposed to the idea that this vital 
factor in our national life should be left in the hands of private Banking 
interests. 

To clarify the position may I state what constitutes money, or if the 
term is preferred, purchasing power ? It can properly be defined as notes 
and coins in the hands of the public, and bank deposits, In this country 
the latter comprise the bulk of our money or purchasing power, and they 
are a very efficient and convenient substitute for notes and coins. The 
source from which we obtain our notes and coins is a matter of common 
knowledge, but it is not generally appreciated that Bank deposits are 
largely created by the Banks themselves. This point is clearly made in 
the Macmillan Report on Finance and Industry in 1931, where it is stated 
that “Jt is not unnatural to think of the deposits of a bank as being 
created by the public through the deposits of cash representing either 
savings or amounts which are not for the time being required to meet 
expenditure. But the bulk of the deposits arise out of the action of the 
Banks themselves, for by granting loans, allowing money to be drawn on 
an overdraft, or purchasing securities, a bank creates a credit in its books, 
which is the equivalent of a deposit.” It is, of course, true that the Banks 
generally require collateral security in making advances to customers, but 
such loans are, in point of fact, only a part of the financial operation of the 
Banking system, and do not in the least invalidate the conclusion that in 
the past they have exercised the right to create new money and, we might 
add, to destroy existing money. 
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Mr. Pigott concedes our main point when he agrees that the Banks in 
lending, and the Government in borrowing, have increased the assets of 
and the deposits with the Banks by “‘ many millions or even more.” It 
is true that such large increases in deposits as have taken place have 
involved the Banks in increased work, but Mr. Pigott apparently fails to 
distinguish between the cost of the creation of the deposits and the cost 
of servicing them, for which the depositors themselves should pay—at 
least to the extent of meeting reasonable charges. 

Mr. Pigott is straining the meaning of words when he states that a 
house is purchasing power. It is quite within the province of a bank, 
and indeed it may well happen, that loans are refused even although 
houses or other forms of property are offered as security. Moreover, it 
is entirely fallacious to base the issue of money upon the value of our 
capital assets. As has been said before, the backing needed for an increase 
of purchasing power is an increase in the production of goods and 
services available to the public. 

Mr. Pigott might well very extend his knowledge of current monetary 
methods by a study of the experiments carried out in Guernsey from 1815 
to 1825, in the little island of Gosaba and in Worgland Swanenkirchen. 


Yours, etc. 
Epwarp Ho.ioway. 
Hon. Directing Secretary, Economie 
Reform Club and Institute, London. 
January 9. 


[This letter has been shortened. Ep. N.R.] 


Mr. Pigott writes : 

**T am glad to learn from Mr. Holloway that, when the Economic 
Reform Club talk of purchasing power they include notes and coins in 
the hands of the public. I hope in any future pamphlets which they may 
publish, when they advocate creating or increasing purchasing power, 
they will accordingly use the word ‘ currency.’ 

“‘ The public would then realise, what I contend is the case, namely, 
that their theories amount to inflation.” 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE GOSCHEN LETTERS 


LorD GOSCHEN AND His FRIENDS (The Goschen Letters). 
Edited by Percy Colson, with an Introduction by Sir Shane 
Leslie. (Hutchinson. 2iIs. net.) 

Sir Shane Leslie, in his amiable introduction, writes the 
appropriate review of this book. If I could reproduce it here, 
that would save both me and my readers trouble. Mr. Colson’s 
book is what the French call an em marge of a great age. 
“‘ There was a blissful time,”’ says Sir Shane, “‘ when from the 
plains of three counties Britons could look up at the distant 
massif of Windsor Castle and breathe the air of golden security. 
While Queen Victoria reigned Consols were steady, God was 
clearly in His Heaven and all was right with the world !”’ The 
exclamation mark is intended to prevent readers taking this 
proem too literally : indeed, one must remember that Consols 
are steadier now than when—on October 16, 1890—Lord 
Goschen confided to his fitfully kept diary: ‘‘ Consols down 
to 944. Allsorts of rumours about the biggest houses. Oh for 
Milner!’’ Yet the present steadiness of the funds is not 
accompanied with any obviously favourable manifestations 
either on earth or in the heavens that are above the earth. 
I myself was born a late Victorian, and therefore share to some 
extent Sir Shane’s nostalgia for the days when things seemed 
pretty safe, taxes were low, beer was cheap and somebodies 
really were somebodies, whether they were professional 
beauties, poets, novelists, bishops, criminals or politicians, and, 
as Mr. Colson points out in speaking of Sir Squire Bancroft, 
one could stroll down Piccadilly, either with a monocle in the 
eye or “a poppy or a lily ’’ in a medieval hand. It was in this 
massively great time that Lord Goschen lived, and he was one 
of its massive figures, particularly as Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and First Lord of the Admiralty, in which capacities, I 
remember, his serious face and shaggy eyebrows happily 
attracted the pencil of E. T. Reed, the bygone illustrator— 
never surpassed—of parliamentary doings. His life has 
already been written, and Mr. Colson does not pretend to com- 
pete with it. He has had access to the collection of letters and 
autographs in the possession of the Goschen family, and con- 
fesses that the letters in themselves are often of no particular 
interest : many of them, indeed, are refusals or acceptances 
of invitations by people prominent in their day. Yet even 
these the editor turns to interesting account by reproducing 
27 facsimiles and commenting on their graphological differ- 
ences. The truth is, he says, that “‘ the Goschens lived an 
active but remarkably well-ordered life. They were never 
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involved in any political or social scandals nor were they 
interested in such things. Lord Goschen was a hard-working, 
zealous public servant with a very high sense of duty. His 
wife was perfectly attuned to him. They had a host of friends 
in the political, social and artistic worlds who delighted in 
visiting them and entertaining them. Their contacts with the 
famous people of their time were what one may describe as of 
a gentle and amiable kind. And Sir Shane Leslie gives a 
further shrewd indication of Mr. Colson’s use of his material 
when he says : 

“Lord Goschen has become a shadowy figure, but in his 
day he was a pillar of state and a friend in whom the Queen 
trusted. His name is buried under Consols and Loans and it 
is difficult to find the meretricious anecdotes, the sharp sayings 
and brilliant gossips which have assisted so many less solid 
characters to survive in memories and memorials. However, 
every distinguished Victorian mentioned has inspired Mr. 
Colson to ransack his stock of dinner stories, and though Lord 
Goschen may not have approved of them, they will serve to 
interest the jaded modern reader. . . . Books like these enable 
one to estimate not merely the gulf but the transfiguring 
scenery which has passed between the Victorian and the 
present scene.”’ 

We may take it, then, that the light thrown upon Lord 
Goschen himself is feeble. Nevertheless, there are one or two 
entries early in the book which reveal the sturdy political 
character of the man who had become a Privy Councillor and 
Cabinet Minister by the time he was thirty-five. One is a cool 
and decisive answer to a somewhat threatening letter from 
Cobden taking Goschen to task for some public criticism of 
John Bright and himself. Goschen replied that his criticism 
was perfectly sincere and that he by no means identified him- 
self with the Radicals, though he agreed with them in some 
respects. He wrote: “‘ In home politics we should generally, 
I believe, as you suggest, vote in the same lobby. But it 
seems to me that while we agree as to the end, we should differ 
exceedingly as to the means. Mr. Bright believes, if I am not 
mistaken, in a degree of selfishness on the part of the governing 
classes which in my humble opinion is a libel on them, and 
I feel so strongly on this point that even when we may both 
have the same object in view, I cannot work towards that end 
without declining my share in what I think a libel.”’ 

Another entry is a categorical answer from the Admiralty 
point of view to Gladstone’s request for a drastic cutting of 
the estimates. It does not appear that Lord Goschen, in spite of 
his respect for his great Liberal leader, Mr. Gladstone, ever 
succumbed to his almost basilisk-like fascination. Mr. Colson 
quotes a letter written by the Duke of Argyll in 1881 urging the 
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importance of a stand against Mr. Gladstone’s precipitation by 
moderate men, and to all intents and purposes egging on Lord 
Goschen to stiffen the backs of independent Liberals, since 
“‘ Gladstone exercises such a sway over the constituencies that 
members are afraid to call their souls their own.’’ When the 
crisis came, Goschen did not hesitate. He seceded with the 
Liberal Unionists, and, as is well known, was the man whom 
Lord Randolph Churchill forgot when he resigned the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer in 1886. Here we may leave poli- 
tics, except to record two good stories out of the bag: one 
which I will leave to readers about the surprise that one even- 
ing visited the jaundiced eye of Mr. Dillon when he entered a 
minister’s room at the House of Commons, and the other of a 
good repartee by J. R. Lowell, when American ambassador 
over here, to Gladstone’s rude question at a dinner-party : 
“Can you tell me why New York is the worst-governed city in 
America ? ’’. Lowell’s answer was: ‘ The Irish have got con- 
trol of it through Tammany Hall.” 

One might also, perhaps, remark that Mr. Colson’s rapid 
sketches of other political careers than Lord Goschen’s are 
somewhat wanting in accuracy and completeness. It is slightly 
absurd to dismiss Lord Randolph Churchill so summarily, if 
he was to be mentioned at all, and even more absurd is the 
page on Lord Milner, who was once Lord Goschen’s private 
secretary (hence the exclamation ‘‘ Oh for Milner! ”’ quoted 
earlier from Lord Goschen’s diary). But it is evident all 
through that Mr. Colson is a light-weight and one who does not 
verify his dates or his references. The work is full of inaccur- 
acies about people and things. 

A little more care in reading the proofs would have saved 
Mr. Colson from ascribing, by implication, a sad ignorance of 
French accidence to various distinguished diplomats, such as 
Count ,Hatzfeldt and M de Staal, on one and the same page. 
Nevertheless, it is interesting to be reminded of the often for- 
gotten diplomatic interlude in Lord Goschen’s political life. 
In 1880, upon some pressure from Lord Granville, he agreed 
to go to Constantinople as Ambassador Extraordinary, and 
there he was extremely successful. The Turks were tem- 
porising to avoid carrying out their part of the Treaty of 
Berlin with regard to Greece, Montenegro and Albania, and 
were playing off the representatives of the various powers 
against one another with their usual skill and urbanity. 
Although the hand which really turned the screw was that of 
Lord Granville, Goschen was the man on the spot who secured 
the acceptance by the Turks of the British point of view. It 
is pleasing to read the letter to his wife dated May 3, ri 
expressing an almost boyish jubilation : 

‘“‘T had an historical dinner last night. The pera 
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dined with me, and in the middle of dinner the Note—the 
long-expected Note—came, by which the Turks expressed 
their full and unqualified acceptance of our proposals. There ! 
It is done. We have not worked for nothing, but D.V. have 
achieved a great success. I have been delayed from week to 
week, but it is something, is it not, to have helped as much as 
I have done to settle a question which has baffled all Europe 
so long. My colleagues were so pleased. We drank a glass of 
champagne to our own health, and every kind of joke was 
made. In the gay chaff that went round the table I was not 
spared a sly dig reminding me of the protesting attitude of 
His Majesty’s Government towards the terms of the award. 
They said I was maintaining a mécontentement officiel, but that 
I was as pleased as any of them. Certainly I was pleased ! ” 

There is another very interesting letter of this period in 
which Goschen describes to his wife a visit to the old Emperor 
Frederick and a dinner with Bismarck, both of which he seems 
to have enjoyed considerably. 

Later chapters in Mr. Colson’s book illustrate what he 
remarked about the host of friends in the artistic, literary and 
dramatic worlds who delighted in visiting and entertaining the 
amiable statesman and his wife: “it was in private life that 
he was at his best.”” We are not privileged to penetrate very 
far into these happy friendships, but they provide us with 
letters from Anne Thackeray, Lord Tennyson, Browning, 
Anthony Trollope, George Eliot, Charles Kingsley, E. V. 
Lucas, Andrew Lang, Rudyard Kipling, Rider Haggard, 
Matthew Arnold, J. A. Froude, William Lecky, J. R. Green, 
Henry Irving, J. L. Toole, Lady Bancroft, Charles Wyndham 
and Captain Scott, the heroic explorer of the polar regions. 
There are also one or two charming letters from children, to 
whom Lord Goschen was devoted. Most of the letters, one 
must admit, contain little of interest, so that Mr. Colson is to 
be observed rather obviously filling the gaps with anecdotes 
from other sources and with sprouts of his own imagination, 
especially on the subject of literature, on which he pronounces 
with a jaunty dogmatism that would certainly not have been 
Lord Goschen’s. There are remarkable paragraphs apropos of 
Tennyson, Trollope and Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Robert 
Elsmere, but I cannot resist quoting a portmanteau paragraph 
combining Bulwer Lytton, Charles Kingsley and Newman : 

‘“‘T much prefer Lytton to Charles Kingsley, who was so 
popular in his day. Hatchards, the booksellers, tell me there 
is still a demand for Westward Ho! for school prizes, but, even 
as a boy I could never get through it. Kingsley also per- 
petrated that horrible book, The Water Babies, with which 
children were bored in the ’seventies. I once had a manservant 
who showed me a nicely bound copy of Westward Ho ! which 
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his last employer had given him for a Christmas present. He: 


‘ 


described it neatly as ‘‘ one of them books you puts on the 
parlour table, what looks nice and what no one don’t read!” 
Kingsley, who was a very evangelical parson, had the bad luck 
to enter into a theological controversy with Cardinal Newman, 
who, of course, made mincemeat of him. The quarrel, which 
caused a great stir, caused Newman to write that wonderful 
piece of purple prose, Apologia pro Vita Sua.” 

Quite Little Arthur’s History of English Literature! But 
[ join issue with Mr. Colson in his estimate of Kingsley’s two 
books. Neither of them bored me when I was a child. Never- 
theless, it would be difficult not to agree with his plaint in a 
later paragraph that, for the young, romance has now been 
killed by reality, whereas, before 1914, books were so much 
more exciting than real life, particularly when written by 
Anthony Hope, Stanley Weyman, Rider Haggard and 
Stevenson. Rider Haggard, we find, once asked Lord 
Goschen to dine with him at the Windham Club to meet 
Walter Besant. Mr. Colson remarks that he would have liked 
to have been present at that dinner-party, if in fact it took 
place, especially at the Windham, “‘ where dining was a gas- 
tronomic rite in the days ere civilisation crashed.”” So should 
I. There is nothing more excusable than a good outburst of 
regret over the neiges d’antan, so long as the spirit is rather 
one of enjoyment remembered than of deprivation resented. 
Mr. Colson provides us with full opportunity for such indul- 
gence, and we should be grateful to him for the opportunity, 
even if all his regrets are not ours and some of his stories have 
been heard before. 

ORLO WILLIAMS. 


TWO BOOKS TO READ 


Nor So Witp A Dream. By Eric Sevareid. (Knopf, New York. $3.50.) 
There are some American books that wring from one a heart-felt cry of, 
No, this is too American. . . . It is not that one objects to taking repeated 
doses of that universal cure-all, the American Way of Life (which is a 
thing, like so many others to-day, that we had better learn to accept, 
if not to like); it is just that one knows the point of view too well, has 
admitted the premises too often, and queried the conclusion perhaps too 
politely. After this, let me hasten to add that Mr. Sevareid’s book, all 
appearances to the contrary, is mot fundamentally of the too-American 
kind. (It is too long, but that is another story.) Mr. Sevareid, third 
generation of pure Norwegian stock, is intensely and solidly American ; 
his viewpoint is from America outwards upon the rest of the world ; 
and to his innocent young eyes Europe, seen for the first time, was even 
more astoundingly European than it appeared to the young Henry 
James (though perhaps not in quite the same way). But one of the 
interesting things about Mr. Sevareid is that he grows, mentally. He is 
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growing all through this book. So don’t chuck it across the room, as 
I was half-tempted to, at chapter four. He is also extremely intelligent, 
very modest, and quite extraordinarily honest. Also, he can write. 
Between his expanding intelligence, his personal modesty, and his incur- 
able honesty, he is led on to write at too great length about too many 
things ; but never to write badly. There is a good deal in this book that 
ought to be cut away, as irrelevant to the theme indicated by the title ; 
but what a lot one would miss. Some of the best “ things ” in the book, 
indeed, apart from its solid thinking, are totally inessential—like the 
first chapter, a really magnificent account of American boyhood in the 
Middle West ; or the description of Vesuvius in action ; or many other 
scenes and experiences brilliantly recorded, personally important to 
Mr. Sevareid, but not important to us, or not in this book. But con- 
sidering the size (and the weight) of the book, it is astonishing that one 
literally does not ever want to lay it down. 

After a long, strenuous, and ultimately successful struggle to become a 
journalist, Mr. Sevareid came to the. Europe of the pre-war “‘ Munich 
years ” having thought a great deal and experienced very little (except 
in the American way, of having worked hard and lived rough at an age 
when the European conscience likes to think all good boys are at school) ; 
he was troubled by France, and frankly scandalised by Britain—and it is 
here one is tempted to murmur, Please, not again. . . . But don’t; Mr. 
Sevareid’s reactions to the British Way of Life may be a little obvious, 
but some aspects of that life are more than a little obviously wrong, 
even to us; and no one can really object to blunt words from such a 
fresh young American voice. Besides, he is a lot blunter, later on, 
about a great many other deserving objects. It was while he was working 
on the Herald Tribune in Paris that he first met Mr. Murrow, and began to 
feel for him that admiration and personal devotion that has inspired so 
many of the best American journalists to-day, and that later held together 
the little band of disciples whom Murrow gathered round him for 
CBS, whose patient voices brought the war home day by day into count- 
less American homes. It was an entirely new sort of “ journalism,” and 
its effects—at least on America—were incalculable. 

When America came into the war Mr. Sevareid became in fact what 
he had long been in spirit, a war correspondent. He confesses honestly— 
more than honestly, almost distractedly—that he just couldn’t face the 
prospect of joining up and being one of thousands of mindless American 
boys ; the regret that he didn’t do so haunted him naggingly, and was 
obviously at the back of half the hair-raising things he found himself 
embarked on as a correspondent, such as jumping out of aeroplanes 
(albeit unwillingly) into the Burmese jungle, or landing among the first 
at Anzio, and again in the South of France ; but it is characteristic of 
him that, having laid this particularly nasty little spectre, he thinks no 
more about it. The Burmese jungle escapade was strictly unintentional ; 
he was really on his way from India to China, about both of which he has 
harsh things to say, though British readers will probably feel more 
inclined to believe him about China. (He must have been one of the 
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first to blow the gaff about Chiang’s régime; and he gives an extra- 
ordinarily convincing sketch of that much-publicised and little-understood 
figure, General Stilwell.) From that far-off and sometimes forgotten 
front he returned to the “ real” war, to Italy, and eventually to France, 
pondering more and more the problems not merely of Europe, but of a 
Europe disastrously unprepared for liberation. . . . The change in his 
outlook from only a few years earlier is striking—and, if one may say so, 
endearing. Mr. Sevareid is still unmistakably American, but America 
is no longer the centre of the world, the apex of civilisation, the final 
effort of Evolution. 

It is, however, still a necessary part of the world to-day. More so 
than ever, perhaps. Mr. Sevareid, rejecting Russia on ideological and, 
I think, insufficient grounds, looks to his own country as the “ one 
great source of material strength and moral force sufficient to tip the 
balance ” away from blind Atomic panic and towards the only goal that 
** men of good will can recognise and follow.” ‘The truths so laboriously 
established during the war are, since Hiroshima, almost irrelevant 
to-day : “‘ we had been trying to make it possible for men to live better ; 
now we must try to make it possible for men to live at all.” In this new 
struggle he sees that America must be and is involved; and that she 
must work greatly upon herself if she is to work greatly upon the world. 
He makes no pretence to say how it can be done, or even if it will be 
done. _But—‘“it is extraordinary,” he says somewhere, “how men 
must plot and combine and negotiate merely to tell the truth. It always 
comes out somewhere, some time. Always. But sometimes too late.” 
It is to men of such honesty and good will as Mr. Sevareid and Mr. 
Murrow, and countless others, that we must look for help in seeing that 
truth does not come too late. 


Journey Down A Buinp ALLEY. By Mary Borden. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 
This would be a very good title for a novel, but one cannot help feeling 
that it is altogether too tragic in its implications, and above all, too final 
in its judgment, for what is, after all, only one person’s war-experience. 
On the surface, Miss Borden’s account of the Hadfield-Spears Mobile 
Hospital Unit is the story of first-rate work accomplished over a long 
period and under peculiarly trying conditions; but deeper than this, 
the real theme of the book is the collapse of France and the slow, difficult, 
ungraceful emergence of a “ new” France; and it is here that personal 
bitterness has coloured Miss Borden’s view of France to-day. Admittedly 
it is not a pretty spectacle; but the ugly processes of rebirth are going 
on all over Europe, and personal regrets for old orders are beside the 
point. Miss Borden is not alone in helpless feelings of despair. But 
for a defeated and demoralised nation, France is still astonishingly 
French. ... 

The account of the Hadfield-Spears Unit, of which Miss Borden was 
founder and for most of its career actual as well as titular head, makes 
cheerful and even stirring reading ; it is amusing to see how the “ sixteen 
young ladies ” settled down together and with their motley collection of 
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French doctors and orderlies, got to work, lost their beautiful amateur 
spit-and-polish, acquired personal and corporate toughness, were up- 
rooted, enlarged, reorganised, disorganised—and still continued their 
excellent nursing. It is indeed an altogether admirable record; from 
the onset of war to the fall of France, to Syria, through the desert cam- 
paigns, up through Italy, and back again to the chaos of liberated France, 
they trundled to and fro in the wake of the advancing or retreating armies, 
coping with their extra fair share of red tape (since the tape was supplied 
by both the British and the Free French Governments the results were 
sometimes akin to strangulation), mending and making do in extra- 
ordinary circumstances, until they were as tough and resilient as expe- 
rienced troops. (And it was hard that neither they nor the First Free 
French Division whom they served, though both were attached to the 
Eighth Army, were allowed to wear the Africa Star.) 

From the very earliest days of the fall of France Miss Borden was 
brought into contact with General de Gaulle—not often at first hand, 
but very much at close second hand, for it was her husband, General 
Spears, who was mainly responsible for bringing de Gaulle to England 
and establishing him here ; and from the first pages of her book to the 
last that strange, unyielding, and unsympathetic figure dominates the 
scene, like a sinister monolith, though its actual appearances are few ; 
misunderstood possibly, and certainly misunderstanding. At any rate, 
the monolith was quite impervious to the feminine appeal of the Hadfield- 
Spears Unit, which, having served its purpose, was dismissed with cruel 
abruptness and every appearance of injustice after the victory celebra- 
tions in Paris. Miss Borden cannot write of it without wincing, and it is 
hard to withhold sympathy. Nor can one help more than half sym- 
pathising with the sort of chilly candour and implacable civility with 
which she constrains herself to write of de Gaulle personally. But it is 
obvious that feelings of personal frustration and antagonism have 
coloured Miss Borden’s whole view of France and the French to-day. 
It is understandable, and even excusable, but still a pity. And it gives 
an undertone of bitterness to what is in the main a gay and readable 
account of things, places, persons—above all of persons, for Miss Borden 
is irrepressibly a novelist. In particular it distorts her view of the admit- 
tedly rather peculiar happenings in Syria and the Lebanon of 1942-43. 
Of this, as wife of the High Commissioner on the spot, General Spears, 
she had first-hand experience, if not always first-hand knowledge ; and 
her “‘ worm’s eye view” of the situation, as she mildly describes it, is 
vivid and full of sharp human touches—but not, one cannot help feeling, 
always politically in focus. But'then Miss Borden is not a politician, 
nor an historian, nor even a reporter; she is an observant, prejudiced, 
warm-hearted, intensely feminine lover of the France she has twice 
served to the best of her practical ability ; above all, she is a novelist, 
and this account of her own experiences, and the Unit’s, of the chaos in 
Syria and in liberated France, even of her own disillusionment, is done 
with a practised and beguiling skill that almost hides its fundamental and 
pathetic defeatism. Epwarp CRANKSHAW. 
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first to blow the gaff about Chiang’s régime; and he gives an extra- 
ordinarily convincing sketch of that much-publicised and little-understood 
figure, General Stilwell.) From that far-off and sometimes forgotten 
front he returned to the “ real” war, to Italy, and eventually to France, 
pondering more and more the problems not merely of Europe, but of a 
Europe disastrously unprepared for liberation. . . . The change in his 
outlook from only a few years earlier is striking—and, if one may say so, 
endearing. Mr. Sevareid is still unmistakably American, but America 
is no longer the centre of the world, the apex of civilisation, the final 
effort of Evolution. 

It is, however, still a necessary part of the world to-day. More so 
than ever, perhaps. Mr. Sevareid, rejecting Russia on ideological and, 
I think, insufficient grounds, looks to his own country as the “ one 
great source of material strength and moral force sufficient to tip the 
balance ” away from blind Atomic panic and towards the only goal that 
** men of good will can recognise and follow.” ‘The truths so laboriously 
established during the war are, since Hiroshima, almost irrelevant 
to-day : “‘ we had been trying to make it possible for men to live better ; 
now we must try to make it possible for men to live at all.” In this new 
struggle he sees that America must be and is involved; and that she 
must work greatly upon herself if she is to work greatly upon the world. 
He makes no pretence to say how it can be done, or even if it will be 
done. _But—‘‘it is extraordinary,” he says somewhere, “how men 
must plot and combine and negotiate merely to tell the truth. It always 
comes out somewhere, some time. Always. But sometimes too late.” 
It is to men of such honesty and good will as Mr. Sevareid and Mr. 
Murrow, and countless others, that we must look for help in seeing that 
truth does not come too late. 


Journey Down A Buinp ALLEY. By Mary Borden. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 
This would be a very good title for a novel, but one cannot help feeling 
that it is altogether too tragic in its implications, and above all, too final 
in its judgment, for what is, after all, only one person’s war-experience. 
On the surface, Miss Borden’s account of the Hadfield-Spears Mobile 
Hospital Unit is the story of first-rate work accomplished over a long 
period and under peculiarly trying conditions; but deeper than this, 
the real theme of the book is the collapse of France and the slow, difficult, 
ungraceful emergence of a “ new” France; and it is here that personal 
bitterness has coloured Miss Borden’s view of France to-day. Admittedly 
it is not a pretty spectacle ; but the ugly processes of rebirth are going 
on all over Europe, and personal regrets for old orders are beside the 
point. Miss Borden is not alone in helpless feelings of despair. But 
for a defeated and demoralised nation, France is still astonishingly 
French. ... 

The account of the Hadfield-Spears Unit, of which Miss Borden was 
founder and for most of its career actual as well as titular head, makes 
cheerful and even stirring reading ; it is amusing to see how the “ sixteen 
young ladies ” settled down together and with their motley collection of 
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French doctors and orderlies, got to work, lost their beautiful amateur 
spit-and-polish, acquired personal and corporate toughness, were up- 
rooted, enlarged, reorganised, disorganised—and still continued their 
excellent nursing. It is indeed an altogether admirable record; from 
the onset of war to the fall of France, to Syria, through the desert cam- 
paigns, up through Italy, and back again to the chaos of liberated France, 
they trundled to and fro in the wake of the advancing or retreating armies, 
coping with their extra fair share of red tape (since the tape was supplied 
by both the British and the Free French Governments the results were 
sometimes akin to strangulation), mending and making do in extra- 
ordinary circumstances, until they were as tough and resilient as expe- 
rienced troops. (And it was hard that neither they nor the First Free 
French Division whom they served, though both were attached to the 
Eighth Army, were allowed to wear the Africa Star.) 

From the very earliest days of the fall of France Miss Borden was 
brought into contact with General de Gaulle—not often at first hand, 
but very much at close second hand, for it was her husband, General 
Spears, who was mainly responsible for bringing de Gaulle to England 
and establishing him here ; and from the first pages of her book to the 
last that strange, unyielding, and unsympathetic figure dominates the 
scene, like a sinister monolith, though its actual appearances are few ; 
misunderstood possibly, and certainly misunderstanding. At any rate, 
the monolith was quite impervious to the feminine appeal of the Hadfield- 
Spears Unit, which, having served its purpose, was dismissed with cruel 
abruptness and every appearance of injustice after the victory celebra- 
tions in Paris. Miss Borden cannot write of it without wincing, and it is 
hard to withhold sympathy. Nor can one help more than half sym- 
pathising with the sort of chilly candour and implacable civility with 
which she constrains herself to write of de Gaulle personally. But it is 
obvious that feelings of personal frustration and antagonism have 
coloured Miss Borden’s whole view of France and the French to-day. 
It is understandable, and even excusable, but still a pity. And it gives 
an undertone of bitterness to what is in the main a gay and readable 
account of things, places, persons—above all of persons, for Miss Borden 
is irrepressibly a novelist. In particular it distorts her view of the admit- 
tedly rather peculiar happenings in Syria and the Lebanon of 1942-43. 
Of this, as wife of the High Commissioner on the spot, General Spears, 
she had first-hand experience, if not always first-hand knowledge ; and 
her “ worm’s eye view ” of the situation, as she mildly describes it, is 
vivid and full of sharp human touches—but not, one cannot help feeling, 
always politically in focus. But'then Miss Borden is not a politician, 
nor an historian, nor even a reporter; she is an observant, prejudiced, 
warm-hearted, intensely feminine lover of the France she has twice 
served to the best of her practical ability ; above all, she is a novelist, 
and this account of her own experiences, and the Unit’s, of the chaos in 
Syria and in liberated France, even of her own disillusionment, is done 
with a practised and beguiling skill that almost hides its fundamental and 
pathetic defeatism. Epwarp CRANKSHAW. 
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A SOCIAL VIEW 


LIFE wirHouTt THEORY, an Autobiography. By Violet Stuart Wortley, 
with a Foreword by Tahu Hole. (Hutchinson. 18s.) This is a book 
- all about life as Lady Stuart Wortley has seen it. Life, pleasant enough 
and varied in its externals. There are many references to well-known 
people and, for the most part, they are amiably described. But there is 
no emphasis, and the late Pope, M. Clemenceau, King Edward, Ribben- 
trop, slide through the pages, all, equally, without much outline. The 
writer was a beautiful woman—the portrait given does not do her justice 
—she had money enough to be comfortable and she was comfortable, 
and she dwelt among those who were equally well off. Politics, the 
State of the Nation are not within her orbit. Colonel Stuart Wortley 
became Military Attaché in Paris in 1901 at the height of the Dreyfus case. 
Lady Stuart Wortley does not refer to it, though she describes the parties 
she went to and King Edward’s visit to Paris. She is frank about the 
people she couldn’t get on with—one of these was Lord Cromer—frank 
about the people she liked and never ill-natured about the others. She 
travelled a great deal and saw all the right sights, and enjoyed seeing 
them. Highcliffe Castle, where she still lives, housed the German 
Emperor in 1907, and Colonel Stuart Wortley noticed when he was 
driving with the Emperor that the German officers in attendance knew 
the roads and lanes of Hampshire curiously well. The book is easy to 
read, and people of Lady Stuart Wortley’s generation will find much 
to interest them. 


OLDER, BETTER WAYS 


ENG.uisH Country CraFrs. By Norman Wymer. (Batsford. 12s. 6d.) 
If agriculture were to revive the country crafts would also recover. 
That is the contention of the writer of this delightful book. Mr. Wymer 
speaks of and describes some 60 crafts which still exist, and some of 
which—like the cricket bat industry at Robertsbridge—flourish. This 
is a book which is both delightful and serious, and the many illustrations 
are first-rate. In one case we detect an inaccuracy in a description of a 
craft. In the account of hand-spinning we are told that the wool is 
washed before it is spun. This is not so, for the simple reason that, 
with the natural oil removed, wool is much harder to spin, If the fleece 
is so dirty that washing is necessary before spinning, a little oil has to 
be put back in the wool. But Mr. Wymer probably does not himself 
spin! A criticism of the make-up of this charming book is that the 
boards are too thin, and are inclined to curl. 


JOHN PALMER, 1885-1944 


THe Emperor’s SERVANT. By David Pilgrim. (Macmillan. 7s, 6d.) 
David Pilgrim was the nom de plume of John Palmer and Hilary St. George 
Saunders, a literary partnership of unusual merit and power, among 
whose joint writings are So Great a Man, a novel centring on Napoleon 
at the peak of his power, and The Grand Design and its predecessor, both 
written against a seventeenth century setting. Besides these books— 
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and many thrillers done jointly under another pen-name—Palmer wrote 
a number of books under his own name, perhaps the most important 
being his study of Moliére and his Political Characters of Shakespeare. 
All this was additional to the work that filled an exceedingly active life 
as a critic on the Saturday Review, an official of the League of Nations, and 
a member of the European service of the B.B.C. Far more notable than 
his works, however, was Palmer himself as a man: clear and penetrating 
in mind, sweet in nature, staunch and profoundly honest in character ; 
a scholar in the finest English and European tradition whose abilities 
served his generation because he knew and loved the good and walked 
humbly with his fellow-men and his God. Little known by the wider 
public, Palmer was warmly appreciated by his colleagues and loved by 
his family and friends. “ His spirit was gentle, his judgment serene, his 
love prodigal. I wear him in my.heart’s core,” writes Mr. Saunders at 
the end of the memoir of John Palmer which is the most important part 
of this small book, of which the other contents are four more stories, 
vivid and full of atmosphere, of the Napoleonic period which both Palmer 
and Mr. Saunders have found so fascinating. 
Jutes MENKEN. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
This brief notice does not preclude a review later on. 


THE MatTTERHORN. By Guido Rey. Edited by R. L. G. Irving. (Basil 
Blackwell, 15s.) 

TxHus My Orrenr. By Hubert Banner. (Dorothy Crisp & Co., 
8s. 6d.) 

One Hour oF Justice. By Cecil Alport. (Dorothy Crisp & Co., 
8s. 6d.) 

Persuasion. By Jane Austen. Introduction by Angela Thirkell. 
(Williams & Norgate, 8s. 6d.) 

THe Wire. By Valentine Kataev. (Hutchinson, 6s.) 

THE WEB OF THE YEAR. By C. M. Mason. (Hutchinson, gs.) 

Tue Caprain. By A. Novikov-Priboi. (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) 

FREEDOM Is THE Man. (A Novel of Stuart England). By Philip Rush. 
(Andrew Dakers Ltd., 9s. 6d.) 

Tue Bapcers. By Leonid Leonov. (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) 

THE Hazarp Meso. By Lt.-Comdr. J. A. C. Hugill, D.S.C., R.N.V.R. 
(Hurst & Blackett, 12s. 6d.) 

GIULIANO THE INNocENT. By Dorothy Johnson. (Andrew Dakers 
Ltd., 25s. 0.1.) 

Op Korea. By Elizabeth Keith. Text by E. K. Robertson Scott. 
(Hutchinson, 42s.) 


SHORTER NOTICES 


PALESTINE THROUGH THE FoG OF PROPAGANDA. By M. F. Abcarius. 
(Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) This admirably written exposition of the 
Palestine problem comes from the pen of a highly cultivated Arab who 
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has served for more than twenty years in the Palestinian Government. 
For hard practical reasons the case it states is of major importance to 
Britain and the British Empire. Some fifty million Arabs live in the 
Middle East, occupying lands which form the strategic backbone of the 
British Empire. The Labour Government’s folly in offering to evacuate 
Egypt has made Palestine militarily even more important to us than it 
was before. Even if (as is impossible) the Jews in Palestine were granted 
all they ask, there is no reason to think that they would ever be our true 
friends, or that they or their fellow-Jews in the United States would 
freely and whole-heartedly come to Britain’s aid in case of need. With 
the Arabs the prospect is different. On Palestine the Arabs throughout 
the Middle East feel practically as one man ; and if the Labour Govern- 
ment yields to American and Jewish pressure and grants the Jews their 
claims, it will make fifty million Arab enemies for Britain in the Middle 
East alone, to say nothing of the ultimate hostile repercussions among 
other followers of Islam from Morocco to India and even Java, and from 
East Africa to Afghanistan. And beyond these great strategic and 
political considerations lie other deeper issues of right and wrong, very 
many of them on the Arab side, for which men will always struggle and 
sacrifice and fight and if need be die. Mr. Abcarius, in his finely-tempered, 
courteous and incisive analysis, shows us how strong the Arab case on 
Palestine in fact is when presented by an informed, skilled and patriotic 
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advocate. Those responsible for British policy will be wise to draw the 
right practical conclusions from it. 


Tue Unrrep Srates Navy: A History. By Carroll Storrs Alden and * 
Allan Westcott. (Robert Hale, 30s.) The American Navy has a distin- 
guished and instructive history almost from its beginnings in revolu- | 
tionary days onwards. Its principal wars number four—the war of 1812, 7 
the American Civil War, and the first and second world wars. Among 
minor wars were the American Revolutionary War, in which the few | 
ships which American resources could provide and man fought some ” 
gallant engagements ; the Spanish-American war of 1898, which estab- 
lished the United States in the western Pacific and provided an example, | 
significant in a later light, of silent Anglo-American co-operation ; and 7 
the small but not unimportant American fight against the Barbary pirates © 
whose activities at the end of the eighteenth century was one of the last | 
flickers of that mighty Islamic naval power in the Mediterranean which | 
had once been the scourge and terror of Europe. American ship designers © 
and ship builders have also played a well-known part in naval history, a 7 
most famous case being the construction of the Monitor of Civil War | 
days. It is thus a fine story that Drs. Alden and Westcott have to tell, | 
and they tell it with the learning of men who have held responsible posts © 
at the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis—the American — 
Dartmouth. Unhappily, they have chosen to compress the earlier parts 
of their narrative unduly in order to include preliminary (and therefore ~ 


necessarily incomplete) material on American naval activity in the second © 
world war both in the Pacific and in the Atlantic. 


ForGorTten Sxres. By Wing Commander W. W. Russell. (Hutchinson, — 
16s.) Wing-Commander Russell lived and worked in India before the 
late war, joined the R.A.F. within the first three months of hostilities, 
and in February, 1940, was in cantonments in India training for the work 
before him as a pilot officer, as Commander first of a flight and later of a” 
station, and, for more than a year from January, 1943, as the officer 
responsible for R.A.F. Public Relations in India. His book is thus a tale | 
partly of the shortages and trials of the early stages of the war, partly | 
of the superb qualities of character and resource displayed by air and 7 
ground forces in India, and partly of the author’s travels, adventures, ~ 
encounters and friendships in the Services during his last couple of years © 
in South-East Asia. One vivid passage recounts some of the hazards — 
and triumphs of Broadway, the airstrip in central Burma to which an | 
entire division was flown in the spring of 1944, with devastating effects 
on the Japanese lines of communication at a critical stage of the campaign © 
in northern Burma. Other pages give a picture of the brilliant Wingate 1 
as he appeared during his last festile, fruitful months of leadership and 

achievement. | 


